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SKETCHES AND ESSAYS. 



ADVENTUEE SCHOOLS. 



We may take for granted that most people are 
aware that an Elementary Education Act was 
passed at the end of the Session of 1870. This 
Act specially provided for the formation of a 
School Board in the metropolis, which, among 
its other duties, "should proceed at once to 
supply their district with sufficient school ac- 
commodation." It consequently devolved upon 
the London School Board, shortly after its con- 
struction, to ascertain the number of elementajy 
schools existing in each division of the metro- 
polis, and so to discover whether or not there 
was a sufficient amount of accommodation al- 
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4 ADVENTURE SCHOOLS. 

not signify a baronet's wife^ or a man in charge 
of forty boys at Eton, but a middle-aged woman, 
not unfrequently the possessor of a beard, and 
suggestive of the fairy who is not invited to 
the traditional christening, and arrives to spread 
dismay in the middle of the ceremony. The 
quietude of this ancient race has been sadly 
disturbed during the present year. Kumours of 
startling innovations reached their ears, and 
hints of a general inquiry into their schools 
alarmed them. Bitter complaints of such un- 
warrantable interference made themselves heard. 
Where indeed might not the province of Govern- 
ment be expected to extend if old women could 
not be left in the peaceable charge of many 
varieties of infant life during five hours of the 
day? The evil hour came at last, and the 
sanctity of the parlour and the repose of the 
kitchen were invaded. The first indication of 
trouble was a visit from the School Board of- 
ficial, who asked a quantity of minute questions 
which evidently did not bear upon the subject. 
Why should an old lady be asked to fiU up a 
sheet of paper almost exceeding the size of her 
school with a host of irrelevant particulars? 
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ADVENTURE SCHOOLS. 7 

know, and the crowd surges humedly to his 
shop. Unfortunately, his knowledge does not 
go beyond the impression that a lady of that 
name did live in the street ; nor has his neigh- 
^ hour the grocer any clearer view upon the 
subject. In the mean time the cabman, who 
is far beyond the radius of four miles from 
Charing Cross, and consequently as helpless 
as a fish out of water, is holding a separate 
court of his own, attended by many children 
and mothers, the latter engaged in the duties 
of maternity, but all actuated by a not un- 
reasonable desire to know why Mrs Smith is 
" wanted." " That's a good boy," shouts one to 
the bewildered official, whom she very probably 
mistakes for an attorney, " and if it's a legacy, 
you'll give me some." If it is, the official pro- 
misiBS he will. Nothing can be kinder or more 
genial than the general disposition to give infor- 
mation ; nothing can be more useless than the 
information when given. At last a girl, whose 
body emerges in a most dangerous manner from 
a top garret, gives a clue ; there are, of course,' 
six streets, .places, and courts of the same name 
iiL the immedia,te neighbourhood, each aub- 
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10 ADVENTURE SCHOOLS. 

abruptly closed owing to the fall of one of the 
benches, and the consequent bumping together 
of two infants* heads, who cry simultaneously. 
On emerging into light, though not into air, the 
garrulous old lady enters into a history of her 
past life and her plans for the future, evidently 
under the impression that the Sqhool Board has 
passed several Acts for the alteration of the con- 
stitution of her particular school She depre- 
cates interference on the whole, and asserts that 
she has no intention of applying for Government 
aid. She pays 10s. 6d. a-week for her house, 
and has one lodger, a most repectable person. 
She is well known in the neighbourhood (a 
statement which the oflftcial, who recollects his 
diflSculty in finding her, mentally denies), has ^ 
conducted a school for eleven years, entirely to 
the satisfaction of the parents, and she ends her 
remarks by asking whether the opinion of her 
visitor does not coincide with her own upon the 
manner in which the school is carried on. 

There is no want of schools in the neighbour- 
hood, such as they are. In proportion to the 
poverty of the district is the number of day 
schools. When a certain stage of pauperism 
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has been reached, recourse is had either to keep- 
ing a mangle or a preparatory school, though 
which of the two is the less productive we will 
not venture to say. The stock in trade required 
for the latter is very slight. The hire of a little 
room, or outhouse, or shed, at 3s. 6d. a-week, 
two chairs, three low benches, four or five frag- 
ments of slate, and two torn spelling-books, con- 
stitute aU that is necessary. The education of 
others is a last resource when aU other means 
of livelihood have failed. The consequence is 
that the dames inveigh loudly against one 
another, and complain of the seduction of in- 
fants to their neighbours' back-kitchens. It is 
a generally-received opinion that any place is 
good enough for children, and the opinion is one 
which is acted upon. The schools, however, of 
the poorer class perform a certain service in 
keeping their tenants out of the streets for five 
hours during the day. Many are baby refuges, 
where there is hardly any question of instruc- 
tion, and the old lady in charge very truly, says 
that she is no "scholard, and just teaches the 
alphabet.'* Sometimes the whole of the front 
aild back parlour Is devoted to the purposes of 
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teaching, and forty children may be seen propped 
up against one another, whilst in the middle, 
rolling about the floor, admirably fenced in by 
the barrier of elder children, are a dozen babies 
between one and three years of age, with their 
hands well fixed in each other's hair. Some- 
times the room is a cellar, so dark that a little 
time must elapse before the eye gets accustomed 
to the want of light, and through the dirt and 
dihris and bedding which encumber the entrance 
a passage can be made to the school, which 
turns out to be the fender, upon which three 
miserable-looking children are sitting, uncon- 
scious of instruction, and playing with the cat. 
Here a dame has migrated from a fish-shop to 
the first floor over a beer- house, for which she 
pays 3s. 6d. a-week. The room is long and low, 
with a great bedstead at one end, and some 
forty children at the other. The occupation in 
this case is not one of amusement, but of bare 
subsistence, for many of the parents can hardly 
afford to pay Id. a-week for their children. In 
the next street, one of those gloomy places 
containing from ninety to a hundred houses of 
yellow brick, all alike, built during the last 
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fifteen years yet looking mediaeval in their dirt 
and decay, the school is being conducted in the 
midst of difficulties. The landlady is expecting 
her confinement hourly, whUe five of her chil- 
dren, half clothed, are breakfasting round a bowl 
in the kitchen. The teacher of the school is a 
lodger, with a room on the ground-floor, into 
which the children come through the window. 
Further on is a school held in the garret of an 
otherwise unoccupied house, its condition being 
easily accounted for by the diversity of extra- 
ordinary and abominable smells which issue in 
all directions. The dame is a powerful woman 
with a long cane, and her visitor at once ex- 
presses his satisfaction with aJl her arrange- 
ments, and congratulates her on the appearance 
of the seven little girls who compose her school. 
Here is another educational establishment, left 
in possession of a child of ten, whose mother is 
out for the day. The children are eleven in 
number, and it must be a work of some difficulty 
to prevent them from tumbling into the kitchen 
fire. A baby but a few months old is sleeping 
in the corner, to which the locum tenens proudly 
calls attention, and is not satisfied until it has 
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been thoroughly inspected. Nothing can well 
be humbler than this class, except those which 
are presided over by a male dame, whose chief 
characteristics are age and dirt. Nothing can 
equal the dirt of a dirty schoolmaster ; his 
frock-coat the penwiper of half a century, his 
shirt the same colour as his coat, his chin 
shaved once a month, present a deplorable 
ememhle, while a suspicious and half-frightened 
look marks his countenance, as if he had been 
interrupted during the castigation of a pupil. 
In spite of what must seem an interference with 
private rights, it is seldom that the poorer dame 
refuses admittance to her house ; a little querul- 
ous sometimes she may be, but she is always 
courteous, and willing to give whatever informa- 
tion she may possess about the district and its 
condition. This cannot be predicated of the 
higher stage of the profession, in which may be 
included ladies' seminaries, educational estab- 
lishments, and select schools for young ladies ; 
about these we feel certain that an absolute 
ignorance must prevail, and we shall not there- 
fore apologise for entering into minute parti- 
culars about them. 
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Sad and dreary as is the character of the streets 
and buildings in the poorest districts of London, 
yet occasionally in the desert of monotony a 
little oasis may be found redolent of a past 
century. Sometimes the lane which has for- 
gotten all its old habits save that of winding 
expands into a common or green, where life is 
confined to the patriarchal donkey, tethered in 
the middle. Two or three large elms, dying 
perhaps, but not without a certain green sem- 
blance of vitality, group themselves in one corner. 
In another stands an old house, with gates of 
well-wrought iron-work, supported by heavy 
stone pillars, on the tops of which are two lions 
uprearing the family shield, very imposing, 
though perhaps a little aflfected by the smoke. 
Further on are some Georgian houses of mellow 
brick, now divided into cottages, their gardens 
bright with laburnum, lilac, and hawthorn, and 
retaining little that is suggestive of the merchant 
who once lived thera Next door a large brass 
plate, fixed to the railings, announces the fact 
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that a seminary for young ladies is conducted 
within. Some minutes elapse before the door 
is opened, for it may be broadly stated that the 
genius who presides over seminaries is suspicious 
of men. It is her mother in this case who makes 
her appearance, and wishes to know what is 
wanted, A long explanation follows, conducted 
with patience on the doorstep, resulting in the 
statement that the daughter is engaged in in- 
struction, and cannot attend to any other busi- 
ness. More explanations ultimately produce the 
daughter, who shakes her black locks indignantly 
and defiantly at her visitor, and whose personal 
appearance conveys the impression that she 
must have been hiding in a cellar during several 
months to escape the inquisition of the census. 
She it is who " instructs the young ladies ; " 
she thinks it exceedingly tiresome that any more 
questions should be asked, does not see the use 
of it, or that it can matter, and supposes that 
parents may do as they please with their own 
children. Frightened, however, by the long 
words which practice has enabled her visitor to 
pronounce with fluency, she says he may look 
at her school in a few minutes, and ushers him 
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into the front parlour, adding that it is too tire- 
some that she should lose her time in this way. 
The front parlour has a piano, a round mahogany 
table, on which are two volumes of congregational 
hymns, an arm-chair, and a few anti-macassars ; 
it is evidently the room in which the parents of 
the young ladies make arrangements for their 
education. The mother appears and re-appears 
with a duster, and groans. But where is the sem- 
inary, and where are the young ladies ? At last 
the daughter comes and says, " You can see my 
young ladies now," an interval of five minutes 
having doubtless enabled her to give the requisite 
decora pellis. The road is through the back 
kitchen, into a strip of garden ground, and the 
question again recurs as to the locale of the 
seminary. At the end of a garden is a little 
wooden shed of the most heterogeneous construc- 
tion; it might have been originally intended to 
serve as shelter for a perambulator. It isvfifteen 
feet long and about seven wide, with a roof 
which goes up and down in a manner which 
defies mensuration. Inside this are the young 
ladies, sitting on the narrowest of benches, round 
a stove which gives out a suffocating heat. The 
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window will do anything but open ; could not 
the door be induced to admit some air? A 
smile appears upon the face of the teacher at 
this suggestion, as much as to say, " You little 
know the constitution of young ladies ; it will 
kill them all; but never mind, pray go on." 
There is barely room to turn round, and the 
teacher monopolises the only chair, plunged in 
a state of sulky abstraction, and assuming the 
air of a victim. A seat can only be obtained by 
heaping a few of the children judiciously one 
upon the other, at the comer of a bench, from 
which it may be seen whether anything can be 
supposed still needful for the purposes of edu- 
cation, leaving out of the question the fact that 
the place is a seminary. It is evidently a most 
unfortunate moment ; the window was just going 
to be mended, the drain was just going to be 
altered ; the mistress is amazed at the answers 
given by her young ladies ; they can all answer 
such questions at other times with perfect ease. 
It is clear that some malevolent fairy must have 
touched the seminary with a wand ; had the 
visit only been made on any other day, at any 
other hour, the place would have appeared an 
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island of calm delights^ the teacher a benignant 
and amiable fairy, surrounded by nymphs as 
conversant with the heights of mountains as 
with the depths of rivers, to whom no depart- 
ment of perfectly useless knowledge would have 
been imfamiliar. 

As it is, the instruction is not all that could 
be wished; it is more easy to describe their 
knowledge negatively than positively; more 
easy to say what they are ignorant of than what 
they know. Here is a young lady of fourteen, 
who is described as having only just entered 
the establishment, and very backward, but who 
in all probability has acted as monitor for the 
last seven years. Whatever may be the truth 
of the first statement, the second admits of no 
contradiction. She is not in the least shy, 
which pains the mistress, who hints at intervals 
that her scholars are nervous. There is little 
doubt that a young lady is required to be nervous, 
and that she hardly ever is so ; we may add that 
this generalisation, though bold, is the result of 
a study of many specimens. The big girl can 
read and write, but breaks down somewhat in 
her arithmetic. Her sums attain a prodigious 
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length and a marvellous result, owing to her 
invariable habit, shared by her companions, of 
writing down such a number as four thousand 
two hundred and twenty-one in the following 
elementary manner — 400020021. When the 
mistress sees this, she observes that the method 
is new to the young ladies, and when Miss Kosa 
boldly asserts that Yorkshire is in South Wales, 
and that London is on the Tyne, she remarks 
that at present they are engaged on the geogra- 
phy of Europe. The credulous passer-by who 
sees advertisements to the eflfect that French is 
taught in the neighbouring seminary, may be 
under the impression that somebody is famiUar 
with the language. This is not at all so. A 
French grammar is occasionally part of the 
educational furniture out of which a few words 
are mispronounced, and it is hard to say whether 
the young lady or her mistress perverts the 
sound more successfully. On the other hand, 
the young ladies and young gentlemen, in con- 
formity with the wishes of their parents, the 
neighbouring grocer and publican, are designated 
respectively miss and master, and the prospectus 
issued contains the most formidable list of attain- 
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ments, from calisthenics to an acquaintance with 
physical sciences, or "physocal" sciences, as 
one teacher of a " select school for young ladies " 
prefers to write them. Many of the children 
are often quick and bright, and if Miss Eosa 
were not a young lady, she would be a very nice 
child, with her profusion of golden hair, her 
pretty face, and her string of blue beads. The 
young gentleman next to her in knickerbockers 
deserves a better fate also ; but his parents, says 
the mistress with an indignant toss of the head, 
would never allow him to go to a common, 
school — ^the boys are rough there, and . none of 
her scholars would ever think of going to such 
a place. Nothing pains a mistress so much as 
an inquiry into the position or employment of 
the children's parents. In business? It is 
quite untrue ; they are very " obliging, and as 
they happen to understand the subject, they 
collect groceries and spirits on all sides, bring 
them home, and give them to their- friends for 
money.'* Caste is very strong, and the gentility 
of a cellar kitchen is preferable to the indignity 
of association with inferiors, though light and 
space and air and education may be the condi- 
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tioDS of the latter state. The seminaiy looks 
upon sewing as beneath contempt^ and only does 
fancy work — ^most justly so called, if it implies 
that a wild stretch of imagination is required to 
conceive of its ever being useful for any possible 
purpose. The number of brass plates announ- 
cing the existence of these establishments is 
appalling, while quantities are springing up daily. 
Not unfrequently the teacher, peering through 
the half-closed door, conscious of the deficiencies 
of her establishment, asserts that " there is no 
occasion, it is not worth while; another day 
would suit her better, for things are not quite 
tidy;" sometimes hazarding the opinion, in 
which she is not far wrong, that inspection is 
a nuisance. Occasionally the situation is one 
which might make even the Besieged Eesident 
shy. What is to be said to an infuriated woman 
with dishevelled curls, who runs into the middle 
of the road and says that '* it is worse than the 
Inquisition, that it is outrageous, most outra- 
geous, and that she well knows the tricks of 
Government, whose desire it is to shut up all 
other schools in order to fill its own"? The 
maenad, though answered in the most deprecatory 
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manner by allusions to the paternal character 
of a wise Government, and frequent quotations 
from the instructions issued by the Education 
Department, still rages on, until, finding herself 
the centre of an amused but unsympathetic 
audience, she retires to her seminary sulky but 
relieved. 

There are other excitements than these to be 
experienced. Here in a miserable street is a 
dirty house, where everything connected with 
the place has an indescribable look of disease ; 
the paint is oflf the door, which itself is half oflf 
its hinges : the plaster is cracking round it, and 
a stray brick is ready to fall on the smallest 
provocation; the window panes are mostly 
broken, and the open door enables the whole 
house to be seen almost at one glance, with its 
narrow passage, its fragments of paper hanging 
from the walls, its old discoloured whitewash, 
and its perpendicular staircase, the only play- 
ground of half-a-dozen children. Of course 
there is a knocker, and a weary-looking 'V^oman 
answers its sounds. She used to keep a school, 
but she had lost a • child from smallpox, and 
thought it therefore prudent to discontinue it 
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for the present. Would she have assistance 
from Government ? In the next street^ a whole 
ragged school had taken flight, so severe have 
been the ravages from smallpox in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood. The ofl&cial, in a mo- 
ment of weak patronage, suggests his hope to a 
mother, who is sitting on the doorstep opposite, 
that the two children who ai-e rolling in the gut- 
ter have been vaccinated. " I have lost two from 
illness, and those two have just had it," is the 
reply, which leaves nothing further to be said. 
It is natural enough that the poor should have 
recourse to euphemisms, and illness is the recog- 
nised equivalent for smallpox. " My daughter 
is ill,*' says a schoolmaster : ** she helps me in 
teaching, so we have given our scholars a holi- 
day just now." The man evidently wishes thft 
information to be kept from his neighbours, and 
endeavours to place his mouth in contact with 
his visitor's ear, which nothing but the con- 
tinual revolution of an umbrella can prevent. 
Here the landlady calls the teacher to answer 
the inquiries made about her school, though her 
appearance at once discloses the reason why^ 
*' for the present," the school must be given up. 
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Here is a school which is pleased to call itself 
"A Collegiate Establishment," of a peculiarly . 
dirty aspect. The door is opened by an untidy 
man and still more untidy woman ; on entering 
the house there is a strong smell of carbolic 
acid and a noise of many children. Nobody is 
ill, they assert, but on pressure they admit that 
a child is suffering upstairs from inflammation 
of lungs, and after a little more pressure they 
own that their two children have just returned 
from the neighbouring smallpox hospital, with 
the qualification that the cases were very slight 
ones. " Maria ! " " Fanny ! " calls the mistress, 
and the two recently discharged patients rush 
forward into the passage, and begin to play 
round the startled official Maria is evidently 
much pleased at seeing a little society, as for 
some time she has probably not been accustomed 
to liave a keen interest taken in her personally. 
** You are afraid," ejaculates the mistress to her 
visitor, who to her surprise willingly admits it, 
assuring her that he has no wish whatever to 
see any more of Maria. They had given holi- 
days on account of the illness, but could not 
afford to continue them any longer, and the 
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school had therefore re-assembled the preceding 
week : " they must make a living." 

When the collection of the children's pence 
is thus the primary and indeed the sole object, 
it is not to be wondered at if the want of edu- 
cation is only to be equalled by the want of 
educational furniture. Some of these schools 
changed their chamcter early in the year, and 
by raising their weekly fees to tenpence and 
a shilling placed themselves outside the juris- 
diction of the Act and the province of in- 
spection. There is no reason, however, to sup- 
pose that any other change has taken place, or 
that the middle-class school so constituted is 
likely to have benefited by the alteration, and 
become more efficient because its terms are 
higher. Many of these establishments indeed 
have been given up, but, on the other hand, 
others are springing into existence from which 
no returns have been received. We can only 
hope that inspection will extend itself to these 
as well as to the higher class, though we do not 
know what provision can be made for continu- 
ing such inquiries permanently. The system of 
certificates might perhaps be carried further. 
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and licenses to keep a school be required, before 
the receipt of which it should be incumbent 
upon the applicant to prove that she possessed 
the necessary accommodation and was able to 
fulfil the requisite conditions for the purposes 
of education. As it is, the school is first started, 
to be then condemned ; yet the condemnation 
cannot take efiFect until the new rate-provided 
schools have been built, and until the whole 
compulsory powers given by the Act are put 
into force. Obstacles will even then intervene. 
By the seventy-fourth section the first reason- 
able excuse which the parents of children may 
plead for not complying with the by-laws of a 
School Board requiring them to " cause their 
children to attend school" is^"that the child 
is under efi&cient instruction in some other 
manner." The parents may consequently state 
that their children are receiving satisfactory 
education in schools which have either not been 
inspected, or by an alteration in their premises 
have endeavoured to comply with the require- 
ments of the Education Department. In each 
case a separate inquiry will then have to be 
made into the particular school in question, and 
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a fresh amount of labour will devolve upon the 
Board or the Department. The difficulties of 
the question are only just beginning, but in pro- 
portion to the knowledge gained will be the 
conclusion that we cannot afford to put off 
grappling with them. No small amount of in- 
terest attaches itself to the dame who keeps 
thirty children out of the streets and herself 
from pauperism by her exertions, and who says 
without complaint that she supposes she shall 
go to the workhouse when her school is taken 
away from her ; but nobody can pity the fate 
that may overtake the shabby gentility, dirt, in- 
efficiency, and ignorance of Dothegirls HalL 
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The inquiry undertaken by the Education De- 
partment into the efl&ciency of schools involved 
two considerations — namely, the state of the 
premises and the character of the instruction 
given in the school. The conditions which the 
premises were expected to fulfil, besides those 
of being well-lighted, ventilated, and drained, 
included that of possessing suitable offices — i.e., 
offices used exclusively by the children attend- 
ing the school ; a requirement which would by 
itself, we believe, incapacitate all save a fraction 
of the 1927 adventure schools in the metro- 
polis. Where therefore no possible means ex- 
isted of making any changes, and where there 
was already ample reason for condemnation, it 
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was obviously unnecessary to inquire into the 
character of the instruction. In the case, how- 
ever, of private schools this second qualification 
had to be strictly tested ; some of them possessed 
excellent accommodation, good playgrounds, and 
an adequate supply of educational furniture, 
while others expressed their readiness to make 
any changes which might be considered requisite 
in their buildings. It remained, therefore, to 
ascertain the efi&ciency of the instruction. 

The Education Department very properly be- 
lieved that there is not in human beings an 
innate capacity of examining children. The 
process may be compared to pin-making — easy 
in proportion to the division of labour. If at 
the same moment of time one inspector placed 
all the children in a line, another gave them 
slates, a third dictated sums to them, a fourth 
heard them read, a fifth supplied them with 
intelligence, whUe a sixth engaged the attention 
of the clergyman and the mistress, a great 
saving of labour would be effected, and the 
economic results would naturally be immense. 
The following are "practical hints suggested by 
past experience." We quote from the Instruc- 
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tions to Inspectors on the examination of chil- 
dren in public elementary schools : — 

*' All the children are formed into a line according to their 
places in the schedule, and not having anything in their 
hand but their slates, on which they have done their sums 
and transcription, they pass the Inspector, one by one. As 
each comes up he hands his slate to the Inspector, who gives 
him the book open and points where he is to read ; while 
listening to the reading, the arithmetic and writing can be 
marked on the schedule ; the Inspector turns rapidly over a 
few pages of the book, and the child reads again ; he then 
gives back the book, takes his slate, and goes to his place, 
while the next child comes up, gives his slate, and is dealt 
with in the same manner." 

This is ideal; the stem reality, we submit, is 
likely to be as follows. The children, though 
formed into a line, refuse to remain in it ; though 
they have nothing but their slates in their hands, 
they immediately drop them ; having done their 
sums and transcription, they forthwith pro- 
ceed to rub them both out ; the Inspector hav- 
ing handed them a book opeUj^'they shut it ; 
the Inspector having found the place, they lose 
it. While they are endeavouring to find it, the 
Inspector discovers that the slate is a blank ; at 
this juncture the child drops the book; the 
mistress observes that it is her sister who ought 
to have been examined. in that standard; the 
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Committee make a brisk and effective intermp- 
tion for the fifth time, when the Inspector goes 
into a^ fit, and the rest are dealt with in the 
same manner. The examination of a child will 
thus equal in duration the single-handed manu- 
facture of a pin. 

Copious as are the instructions from which 
we have quoted, there are many particulars into 
which they might have entered with advantage. 
What, for instance, is the proper behaviour to 
be maintained towards the Methodist who en- 
closes leaflets in his letters of business, and 
uses an unintelligible vocabulary ; or towards 
the Anglican who says that Father Blank has 
just left, and that the late mistress, Sister Agnes, 
has gone to the Sisterhood at the Priory? 
What line of treatment is to be adopted towards 
a spectacled Committee who sit like hens over 
their scholars, and whom probably nothing 
would dislodge except making the highest 
standard read out of Paul de Kock? What 
arguments, or what reasoning, can be brought 
into play which will enlighten the impenetrable 
stupidity of the contradictory manager ? Though 
intrusted with the care, or at any rate the 
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supervision, of a school, he has the most ele- 
mentary notions with regard to the recent 
changes. Indeed we much prefer the total 
ignorance of the dame to the misconceptions of 
either a Committee or a manager. The dame 
believes that Government has decreed the ex- 
tinction of her particular school, which decree 
is to be executed by the agency of two officials. 
She asks when extinction will come to pass, 
and is pleased at being told that a considerable 
interval must elapse before that desirable result 
is effected. The manager, on the other hand, 
has a vague fear of something which ought to 
be the consequence of an investigation into his 
bad management, but declines to contemplate 
the possibility of Government interfering with 
him. He does not see in the least that the 
object of legislation is to prevent the sale of 
bad education in damp premises ; if he has read 
the Act, he asks an infinity of questions, the 
answers to which he disputes. He has un- 
happily one great advantage over the dame ; for 
he is not pounced upon without notice, but has 
time given him to prepare both the school and 
its teachers. Another consequence of this de- 
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lay is to arm other forces in his behalf, and to 
enable the Committee to muster upon the ap- 
pointed day. Three or four women presided 
over by a colleague in spectacles, whose aspect 
is sufficient to strike the most hardened with 
awe, may then be found already assembled in 
the school at half-past ten. They look upon 
the proceedings as an act of impertinence which 
will put to the test whatever Christianity they 
may possess. For a time all goes on welL The 
school-room is large and airy, well built, and 
suitable for the purpose. The children are 
clean and neat, and it is not until a selection of 
them is made for examination that the first 
attacks begin to be made. " The children are 
not accustomed to this sort of thing ; you see 
we conduct it differently, and we may say it 
answers very well ; " or, " we know nothing 
about your standards; we only look to eflSciency," 
as a further stage is reached. It is in vain to 
hint that the examination will not interest 
them ; they usurp the best seats, determined to 
see the end of it. The mistress is inclined to 
be insubordinate, fortified by the example of 
the Committee. When several of the children 
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show a complete ignorance of the subtraction 
of units, the spokeswoman turns round and asks 
the poor official whether he does not consider 
religious instruction of far greater importance, 
whereupon the secular representative can only- 
utter some unintelligible secular mutterings. 
Encouraged by the success of this onslaught, 
she next wonders at the difficulty of some ques- 
tion, asserting that when she was ten years old 
she could not have answered it — an irrelevant, 
though doubtless an incontrovertible, statement. 
When the teacher is invited to show the ac- 
counts, she glares, and says that she has them 
at home, while her colleagues sympathise with 
her in this attack upon her probity. Her con- 
tempt culminates when the schoolmistress brings 
a large basket of linen and empties it upon the 
table, displaying the most varied forms of 
needlework, and the most diversified articles of 
clothing which the human body is capable of 
wearing. She will seduce, upon some faint pre- 
text, the teacher from the infant-school, leaving 
the terrified official the vis-a-vis of fifty babies. 
Had Boswell only been a School Inspector, no- 
body would have thought his celebmted ques- 
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tion, " If, sir, you were shut up in a cattle, and 
a new-bom child with you, what would you 
do ? *' ill-timed or unnecessary. In this case 
his august patron's suggested mode of treatment 
is impossible, as the means of " feeding it and 
washing it with warm water to please it" do 
not exist. As long as the teacher is present 
the layers of infants preserve a dignified com- 
posure, as they rise one above the other on the 
gallery devoted to their convenience. But no 
sooner is the controlling mind taken away 
than the character of the scene is changed. 
" Teacher,"' murmurs one ; " teacher," murmurs 
another ; the rest of the sentences being drowned 
by the increasing noise. Two babies on the top 
row engage in a fight, which results in the fall 
of their neighbour into the second row, by which 
harmony is not promoted. Two or three chil- 
dren on the bottom row insist on walking about, 
and the confusion is only terminated by the 
re-entry of the mistress. 

A school of this kind would be efficient 
enough were it not for the perpetual interfer- 
ence of the visitors, who take the teaching out 
of the hands of the mistress, and give effect to 
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their own special views, to the exclusion of 
all other subjects. Arithmetic is rarely taught 
with any success, and we should doubt whether 
the percentage of passes in this subject required 
by the Department was to be found in more than 
a few out of the 343 private schools in question. 
The private school is sometimes in as miserable 
a condition as the adventure school, if not a 
worse one, owing -to its greater pretensions. 
Funds are not forthcoming perhaps, and repairs 
cannot be undertaken. The damp is running 
down the walls, and the whole school is congre- 
gated in one room. Four or five classes are 
being instructed by monitors, who are noisily 
hurrying to and fro, while a chronic fall of slates 
prevents the possibility of a remark being heard. 
Everything is damp ; the walls are in holes ; 
the Scriptural afiches refuse to cling any longer 
to them. The mistress is full of useless energy, 
and at intervals rings a little bell, which creates 
a momentary effect, after which the infants 
begin again to chatter, the slates to tumble, and 
the benches to rattle in one universal Babel. 
The instruction is naturally of the same charac- 
ter as the buUding, at least as far as a secular 
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inquiry can test it. A very favourite mode of 
economising space is to appropriate the base- 
ment or cellar floor under a chapel or room de- 
voted to religious services. The Government is 
not prepared to grant any aid under such cir- 
cumstances, and it is difficult to conceive of a 
school so situated ever attaining a high state of 
efficiency. The windows admit no light ; the 
steps are a terror to the infants ; the difficulties 
of the drainage are increased ; and the room it- 
self is used for a variety of purposes. In one 
case the floor on which the infants were seated 
presented the oddest appearance. The board- 
ing was divided into squares, as though it con- 
stituted some map which the children were em- 
ployed in taking to pieces and fitting together 
again. On inquiry, this turned out to be the 
baptising bath, over which the imconscious 
babies were exposed to the double peril of death 
by drowning and infant baptism, not to say the 
certainty of catching a cold in the head. The 
schoolmistress, pleased at the interest shown by 
her visitor, removed the pieces, and displayed a 
vast tank, half full of water, approached by steps. 
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The excitement was great, and it was in vain 
that the children were entreated to return 
to their places. First one and then another 
scampered to the brink, and discipline was at 
an end. It must have been an epoch in their 
lives, for it was the first time they had seen it. 
In the little playground attached to the build- 
ing were the clothes worn on the preceding 
evening by the newly baptised hanging up to 
dry, so that possibly the same quantity of 
water is not always underlying the unfor- 
tunate infants. 

In some neighbourhoods the school is the 
only approach to civilisation that can be found. 
From streets where the windows have not a 
flower to brighten them, where squalid women 
hurry to and fro, prematurely old, and where 
not. only pauperism but starvation shows itself 
in the faces around, the change into the school- 
room is a great relief. Here and there a jacket 
or a waistcoat may be missing, and the boots 

and shoes scarcely be a covering to the feet, but 

• 

the mere existence of order, or peace, or cleans 
liness, is by itself an incalculable blessing. 
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Here it is that the difiSculties in the way of 
compulsory attendance make themselves seen. 
At the age of ten the child can earn enough to 
tempt her mother to withdraw her from school 
She will occupy the position of a miniature 
dame, and " mind the baby " — perhaps getting 
a shilling a- week and her food, or her tea, or 
even only ninepence. Sometimes a compromise 
may be entered into, and the chUd will earn her 
shilling by the morning's work and go to school 
in the afternoon. In one case a family of three 
persons was dependent upon the one weekly 
shilling earned by the child. It is the same with 
the boys. They will go at ten or eleven to the 
cabinetmaker, or the shoemaker, or any trade 
in the minor operations of which their labour 
can be made serviceable. The attendance is so 
irregular that no child has a chance of making 
any real advance in knowledge. When they do 
come they are not always fit to work. "A child 
can't learn much who has had no breakfast," as 
one schoolmistress observed. They pass in and 
out of school, picking up a little reading and 
writing perhaps, and then going out to toil all 
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and every day for the smallest of wages, with 
no hope of ever bettering their own condition or 
that of their family. Compulsory attendance, 
as Mr Fawcett points out, would improve this 
condition of things. This supply of juvenile 
labour would be lessened, which would tend to 
raise the price. "The remuneration given to 
such labour would consequently increase, and 
children would not lose as much as half their 
previous earnings although they were only able 
to work half the time they did before." It will 
be seen that the line of demarcation which sepa- 
rates the private from the public school is very 
slight, and that the distinction is merely a 
technical ona The re-constitution of a great 
many of these schools may be looked upon as a 
consequence of the Act, while others will not 
continue to struggle any longer against the diffi- 
culties of insufficient funds and premises. Their 
inspection will only add another proof of the 
enormous disparity between the nominal and 
the actual school accommodation existing in the 
metropolia If the education question presents 
any difficulties, it is not for want of its discussion. 
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During the past week or two everybody has had 
something to say upon the subject. Lord Gran- 
ville very truly says that the results of science 
are very useful, and that a knowledge of modem 
languages is necessary ; but we are compelled 
to differ with him when he " feels that there is 
something in the study of science that makes a 
man feel that in talking he must eschew all 
redundant and irrelevant verbiage." Perhaps, 
however, Lord Granville was not referring to 
social science. Sir John Pakington quotes from 
his past speeches to show their force, and con- 
tributes but little help in stating that the ques- 
tion of compulsory attendance is novel, difficult, 
and all-important, and that the task before the 
Government is one of magnitude and difficulty. 
The Bishop of Peterborough asserts that a 
Government Inspector is a reasonable and sen- 
sible man, in which we trust the Bishop is right. 
Mr Forster naturally is guarded, and says that it 
will be " a delicate business passing the law of 
compulsion, but a still more delicate business 
enforcing it, and that care must be taken not to 
go too fast and too quick, and set public opinion 
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upon the side of the parent." There will be an 
inordinate supply of verbiage during the course 
of this and the ensuing month ; it is, however, 
unreasonable to hope that anybody will con- 
tribute to the solution of difficulties, instead 
of being contented with the assertion of their 
existence. 
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The ordinary conception of a National School is 
formed under favourable circumstances, drawn 
perhaps from a visit to some quiet country 
parish where an eccentric erection, built at an 
extravagant price by the local architect, whose 
ignorance on the subject exceeds even that of 
the squire, combines every known and unknown 
form of decoration, and stands in the middle of 
a large playground, flanked on one side by the 
church and on the ether by the parsonaga The 
whole scene is idyllic ; the children are neat 
and clean, know their names, and answer to 
them ; the walls are covered with maps of ob- 
scure countries and islands, which have pro- 
bably never been visited since their discovery ; 
the infants present symmetrical rows of white 
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legs and arms, as broad as they are long, sing 
i^ith animation, and gesticulate with emphasis. 
The mistress is conversant with the alterations 
introduced by the New Code, has no complaints 
to make, and would prefer a daily inspection ; 
while the hints suggested by the clergyman and 
his wife are of the most valuable nature, based 
as they are upon the experiences acquired by 
the nurture and training of a family of thirteen 
children. In London, however, the conditions 
are very diflferent ; there is no waste ground at 
hand, a site can only be obtained with difficulty, 
and when obtained is often subject to grave dis- 
advantages. The noise of the neighbouring 
traffic, the tramp of the children in an upper 
room, or the vibration produced by the adjoin- 
ing railroad, make even elementary instruction 
a work of some difficulty. The number of 
schools in the metropolis defined as public, from 
which returns have been received, amounts to 
860, a large proportion of which are already 
aided by annual grants ; to the remainder of 
them the remarks which we made on private 
schools apply with equal truth. Nothing is 
more probable than that, if the school satisfies 
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the first of the two tests required by the Educa- 
tion Department — ^namely, the satisfactory con- 
dition of the premises in which it is held — ^it 
will still fail in the second — namely, "the qua- 
lifications of the teacher as shown by the results 
of the secular instruction given in the school." 
The reading wiU be muttering, the writing a 
scrawl, £md the ciphering a blank; yet the 
standard of efficiency fixed upon is a low one, 
involving the knowledge of the " multiplication 
table and any simple rule as far as division" by 
children above ten years of age alone, who in 
many cases are presented in the grade below 
that in which they ought to have been exa- 
mined. Low as it is, it will disqualify many of 
the schools inspected, and the anticipation of 
the Education Department that the standard re- 
quired by them would not be generally satisfied, 
and "that the provision of a supply of efficient 
school buildings would be the main result to be 
expected from this part of the inquiry," will 
have been amply realised. In some respects 
this year may have been an unfortunate one, as 
the attendance has been rendered more than 
ordinarily irregular by the prevalence of small* 
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pox. In one school forty children were absent 
at the same time from this cause, either having 
the disease themselves or in their homes. In 
another two of the monitors suffered from it — a 
state of things not conducive to the efl&ciency 
of the instruction. Not only is scarcely any 
proficiency shown in extra subjects, such as 
grammar, history, and geography, but the pre- 
sentation of children in the highest standards is 
oi the rarest occurrence. In fact, the work of 
other schools, as well as that of schools in re- 
ceipt of annual grants, tends to show that the 
regulations of the New Code provide for a de- 
gree of proficiency quite as high as is likely to 
be reached for some years to come. The Eeport 
of the Committee of Council for the year 1870 
states, that of scholars over ten years of age, 
those who passed without failure in the three 
higher standards were only 32.86 out of 100 ; 
adding at the same time that these results, 
though they show a slight improvement upon 
previous years, are far from satisfactory. Mr 
Mitchell, in his Eeport on a London district, 
says : — 

''In our best schools the education has not much ex- 
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ceeded the education given twenty years back in the best 
schools of that period. The caution given in 1853 may still 
be useful, that educationists in the pursuit of higher sub- 
jects should not endeavour to advance too rapidly. No 
attempts at extra branches can at all compensate for defici- 
ency in the ordinary subjects of elementary instruction." 

The inference to be drawn from this and 
other expressions of similar opinions is evident 
enough, but it is not likely to be attended to by 
those who desire that our population should at 
once enter into the highest stages of proficiency 
before they have mastered the earliest and the 
simplest. We almost wonder that no contract 
has as yet been made for a supply of linguists, 
in order that the children of the poor may, 
though unable to satisfy their wants, have at 
least the satisfaction of expressing them in an* 
other language. The profession of an Inspector 
will soon be chosen early in life, and afford an 
opening for our surplus population. At the pre- 
sent moment his qualifications should be of the 
following nature, as gathered from the points 
on which he has to exercise his judgment. He 
should possess a technical knowledge of build- 
ings, have a keen sense of smell — ^the only test 
he can apply to the question of drainage — an 
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intimate acquaintance with the works of Mr 
Moule and clear opinions on the subject, an 
excellent temper, great tact, and views upon 
needlework It is clear that, if he were not 
permitted to " delegate to an assistant the duty 
of examining into the attendance and the pro- 
ficiency of the scholars," the work before him 
would be one of no ordinary diflBcidty. In the 
examination of female pupil-teachers, the opi- 
nion of a competent person is to be obtained 
upon the merit of the needlework; so, when 
cooking and swimming and physical sciences 
become a sine quA non of elementary education, 
a congress of cooks and professors, itinerant 
philosophers and lecturers, wiU doubtless ac- 
company the Inspector on his rounds, or rather 
the Inspectors, seeing that the London School 
Board has announced its intention of appointing 
its own officers. After the guests and scholars 
have swiun round the swimming-bath, preceded 
by the pupil-teachers, in a costume the designs 
for which will have cost several hundred pounds, 
a dinner will probably be provided at the ex- 
pense of the imfortunate ratepayers, cooked by 
the children attending the school Peremptory 
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instructions will at the same time be issued to 
the philosophers not to read their own papers^ 
on pain of eating the failures dished up by the 
fii*st standard. Several independent Leagues 
and Societies will also send officers round to 
each child, to ascertain whether he has any 
cause of complaint against the Government, the 
School Board, or his parents ; whether he would 
not like to change his school, or inspect others, 
and generally suggest an independent course of 
action to be followed out. 

We are fast losing sight of the real ends of 
Education Acts in the midst of denominational 
and undenominational clamours, those ends 
being, we imagine, to raise the standard of life 
among the poorer classes, to spread the know- 
ledge of social laws which are now only known 
to a few, without which no efforts to alleviate 
the disparity existing at present can succeed, 
and not to raise one party at the expense of 
another, or to enable a third party to congratu- 
late itself upon having achieved a political 
victory. At present everything is in a transition 
state. Were of course an educational Utopia 
established, compulsory attendance universally 
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and eflficiently enforced, and all the papers read 
and burnt which have still to be written on the 
subject, no doubt many improvements would be 
found practicable, and the matter might be 
settled upon what is called a satisfactory basis. 
Having regard, however, to the attitude adopted 
by many of the speakers at Birmingham, we 
cannot be very sanguine. Whatever may be 
the opinions held with regard to the payment 
of fees to denominational schools, it is hardly 
satisfactory that those upon whom we inflict a 
pecuniary loss by compelling them to send their 
children to school, should read in the news- 
papers that a county magistrate was greatly 
cheered for declariDg that he would not pay 
any rate where the money was used to pay the 
fees in denominational schools, while others 
asserted " that they would take the spoiling of 
their goods, and some of them would go to 
prison.'* The example of obedience to the law 
set by those in authority is striking indeed, and 
promises well for the future. The only consola- 
tion is the want of interest shown in their pro- 
ceedings ; for we are credibly informed that a 
great number of the inhabitants of Birmingham 
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were hardly aware of the presence of the League 
amongst them. 

Though all elementary schools were divided 
into the three classes of public, private, and 
adventure, some anomalous institutions have 
been reckoned amongst the number which can 
hardly be so classified. In some cases returns 
have been received from establishments, and 
visits paid to them, where ofl&cial visitors had 
little or no business. In a Refuge where the 
youngest of the inmates is above fifteen years 
of age, education becomes, as it were, a luxury 
out of the range of State control. If only those 
who have conscientious scruples against receiv- 
ing information coidd lie hid until past the age 
of thirteen, we imagine that neither State nor 
School Board has authority to interfere with 
their liberty. Education in a Refuge is naturally 
domestic in its tendency, while the instruction 
must necessarily be rather of a religious than a 
secular character, and arithmetic be considered 
of secondary importance in the reclamation of 
a criminal. The scrupulous cleanliness of the 
floors, and indeed of everything which is capable 
of being washed, attests to the prevalence of 
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one most desirable occupation. Cognate to the 
Befuge is the Home, which is generally on a 
smaller scale. The phraseology of a Report 
before us might lead the reader to suppose that 
little attention was paid within its walls to 
secular instruction. " The past year has been 
' Ebenezer ' from first to last." The means for 
the work — ^namely, the maintenance of twenty 
five destitute girls — seem to be supplied from 
day to day, and the Home is apparently often 
without funds to continue its existence another 
week ; the most varied contributions, however, 
arrive — a very Noah's ark of subscriptions. 
Anti-macassars, ear-rings, infants' pinafores, 
smoked bacon, cotton hose, potatoes, cocoa 
matting, a fish-slice, meat dripping, a spirit- 
flask, a button-hook, and a pair of large scissors, 
make their appearance, together with sums of 
money. At one time the whole available stock 
in hand consists of 3d., when help arrives from 
" a dear Christian lady," whose qualifying state- 
ment most persons will agree with. " Perhaps 
those of us who are able to help have not always 
the needful spiritual discernment to distribute 
it just in the right way, unless we know some- 
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thing of the circumstances." The Report goes 
on to say that many sweet instances of deliver- 
ance in time of difficulty are noticed; many 
more are silently recorded from want of space 
to enlarge ; while " fellowship in prayer is 
solicited that we may be led into a suitable 
house, and all things needful be supplied." 
Strange to say the work done in this instance 
was very good ; the house was small, but clean ; 
the elder girls were engaged in domestic train- 
ing, while the younger ones were being taught 
in the schoolroom. Very quiet children they 
mostly were, and intelligent, but stunted in 
their growth, and showing in their looks how 
hard a struggle life had been to them previously 
to their admission. 

The varieties of educational nomenclature 
are surprising ; there are schools of industry ; 
middle-class academies; commercial acade- 
mies, as miserable in appearance as the com- 
mercial room at an English inn, where the 
sons of respectable mechanics lose their time 
for years together ; Pestalozzian schools, where 
the instruction given is of a character which the 
founder of the system could never have foreseen. 
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in spite of the following sentence which we 
quote from the Biographic Universelle : — " La 
m^thode de Pestalozzi suppose dans Tesprit une 
puissance ind^pendante des circonstances ex- 
t^rieures, et qui n*a pas besoin de leur secours." 
Such a supposition would go far to excuse the 
present state of the educational appliances in 
London schools. By the end of 1871 all 
the reports on the efficiency of the schools in 
the metropolitan divisions should be in the 
hands of the Education Department, though 
some of those for the rural districts will pro- 
bably not be completed until the spring of next 
year ; their tabulation will show the amount of 
efficient school accommodation now existing, 
and the deficiency yet to be provided for, of 
which at present we can form no approximate 
estimate. The adventure schools as a body will 
theoretically be swept away, though a certain 
number may be deemed temporarily efficient, in 
consequence of their decent performance of a 
certain amount of work — such, for instance, as 
those of which Crabbe wrote : — 
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Where a deaf, poor, patient widow sits, 
And awes some thirty infants as she knits ; 
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Infants of humble busy wives who pay 
Some trifling price for freedom through the day. 
Her room is small, they cannot widely stray ; 
Her threshold high, they cannot run away." 

Civilisation has efifected many changes since 
the year 1810, but it evidently has not in the 
least altered the characteristics of the dame's 
school. We do not, however, see the possibility 
of the continued recognition of even a fraction 
of them. No class requires such constant super- 
vision ; yet how is the supervision to be exer- 
cised, and how is Government to prevent the 
use of a room by fifty children which is only 
capable of holding thirty ? Unless the number 
of inspectors exceeds that of the children, they 
will have very much their own way. They will 
disappear from one place to start up again in 
another, and the hunt after a dame's school wiU 
continue to be one of the most exciting among the 
pleasures of the chase. We have already pointed 
out the difficulties likely to ensue in the case of 
those which have been condemned, through the 
first " reasonable excuse " in the 74th section of 
the Act. Some, we fear, wiU be enabled to 

• 

raise their terms, and to give precisely the same 
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education in the same premises, owing to the 
inherent vnlgarity of the British parent, unless 
the definition of elementary educationisamended, 
and the present maximum of 9d. no longer ad- 
hered to. Many changes will naturally be made 
during the next few years, if only the present 
Act is given a fair triaL It has not begun its 
operations, yet the results which its complete 
success could alone produce are already required 
from it. The Boards have as yet hardly any 
data on which they can proceed. Being com- 
posed of very human and sectarian materials, 
it is quite possible that they may fail ; but if 
they do so, it wiU only indefinitely protract 
the settlement of a question which, though com- 
plicated enough in Mr Forster's hands, would 
become in those of his successor simply in- 
solubla 



METROPOLITAN SCHOOLS. 



TiiE " Report of the School Board for London to 
the Education Department," which has recently 
been issued, enables us to supplement the infor- 
mation we gave in a former article on metro- 
politan schools (November 4, 1871), in which 
we specidated upon the probable consequences 
which would residt from the inquiries conducted 
during the course of last year, and suggested 
some of the difficulties likely to occur. The 
Report before us consists of fourteen pages, and 
is followed by three appendices, containing the 
census of children, the tabulation of the reports 
sent by the inspectors of schools and of returns, 
and the deficiency of school accommodation. 
It begins by describing the labours of the Board 
since its first meeting in December 1870. On 
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the 20th of April, 1871, the Board received in- 
structions to report upon the following points : — 

** 1. The number of children within its limits for whom 
means of elementary education should be provided between 
the ages of three and five, and between the ages of five and 
thirteen. 

** 2. The provision to meet the requirements of these chil- 
dren already made by efficient schools, or likely to be made 
by schools either contemplated or in course of erection. 

" 8. The deficiency (if any) in the supply of efficient ele- 
mentary education, as shown by comparing 1 and 2. 

" 4. What schools are required to meet this deficiency. 

" 5. The localities in which such schools should be pro- 
vided." 

Of these five points the first alone can be said 
to be accurately ascertained. The Board, with 
the help of the Census Office and their own 
staff of enumerators, after eliminating children 
who attended or should attend a school not ele- 
mentary and children in institutions, arrived at 
the conclusion that the gross number of children 
between the ages of three and thirteen who 
were attending elementary schools was 398,679. 
The number of those who required elementary 
schools, but did not attend, was 176,014. After 
deducting the reasonable and necessary causes 
of absence, it was computed that 80,039 had no 
excuse for non-attendance, and consequently 
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that the whole number of children for whom 
elementary schools should be provided was 
478,718. With regard to the second point, our 
readers are aware that the Education Depart- 
ment conducted this branch of the investigation 
" (the Board having no staff immediately avail- 
able for the purpose)," made inquiries into the 
efficiency of the public, private, and adventure 
schools existing or projected in the metropolis, 
and concluded its labours at the close of last 
year; 3275 existing or projected elementary 
schools had to be taken into account, affording 
accommodation for 413,233 scholars. Had, 
therefore, all these schools proved efficient, ad- 
ditional provision would only have been required 
for some 40,000 scholars. This, however, was 
far from being the case, and out of these 3275 
schools, 1876 were condemned, consisting of 74 
public, 122 private, and 1680 adventure schools. 
With regard to these latter schools, the Eeport 
says : — 

"Under the circumstances of the case, the Board submitted 
to the Department that it would not be advisable to inter- 
pret too literally the requirements of the Department as laid 
down in the new Code. Some latitude must be allowed, 
so that if a school could pass in a certain standard in the 
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first instance, time might be given for the attainment of a 
liigher standard. As the Inspectors completed their exami- 
nation of different districts, their conclusions were communi- 
cated to the Board. Some schools were passed both for 
buildings and instruction, and these are consequently classed 
with the efficient schools. Others were condemned in both 
respects, and have, therefore, not been taken into account as 
providing suitable accommodation. But an intermediate 
class of schools has been reported to be efficient either in 
buildings or instruction, but not in both ; and with reference 
to these, the Board have obtained the consent of the Depart- 
ment that a period of grace should be accorded to them. To 
the managers of all schools in this category a circular has 
been addressed inviting them within three months to bring 
their schools up to the necessary standard of efficiency, and 
undertaking that meantime the accommodation they provide 
shall provisionally be taken into account." 

The consequence of this period of grace, which 
appears to us a needless complication, is that at 
the present moment there are two classes of 
schools recognised ; first, the schools reported to 
be efficient in both building and instruction, 
amounting in number to 1,149 ; and secondly, 
those efficient in either building or instruction, 
of which the number is 250. These latter pro- 
vide accommodation for 37,995 children, and 
are composed of 60 public, 96 private, 81 ad- 
venture, and 13 projected schools. Of the 
adventure schools, 32 are reported as efficient 
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in building and 49 in instruction only. We 
have pointed out before the extreme improba- 
bility of any change being effected in the con- 
stitution of these schools, and therefore these 
81 may be regarded as condemned. 'The in- 
quiries made last year were conducted on the 
assumption that where the buildings were unfit 
for educational purposes it was useless to enter 
into the question of instruction ; had it been 
otherwise, a considerable fraction of the 1680 
condemned adventure schools might have been 
reported as efficient in instruction only. The 
character of the instruction was virtually a 
second test, to be applied in those cases where 
the condition of the premises was satisfactory. 
It is quite evident, however, in looking over the 
tabulated returns in the second Appendix of 
the Eeport, that different standards have been 
applied in different districts in the examination 
of these schools. In Lambeth alone 89 ad- 
venture schools out of 413 have been recognised 
— ^that is to say, more than one-half of the 
whole number of adventure schools pronounced 
efficient (162) are in one single district out of 
the ten of which the metropolis is composed. 



> 
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On the other hand, if we turn to Southwark, we 
find that only seven out of 276 have been recog- 
nised, in the Tower Hamlets two out of 297, 
while in Marylebone only one out of 81 has 
been passed as efficient, and no dame's school 
reported as efficient in instruction only. There 
is no reason to suppose that a lower standard of 
education is required for Lambeth, nor is the 
deficiency of school accommodation as great as 
in the division of the Tower Hamlets, where 
nearly one-third of the children requiring ac- 
commodation are unprovided for. It is clear 
from this that, had the instructions issued by 
the Education Department been understood and 
acted upon in the same manner by all the in- 
spectors, not more than a score of these schools 
would have been left in existence, and the pro- 
visional recognition of 243 out of 1923 n^ust be 
ascribed to a relaxation of these instructions, 
and an amiability of disposition on the pai*t of 
the official employed. The inspection of ad- 
venture schools appears to have been a kind of 
compromise between the School Board and the 
Education Department, offices which naturally 
looked upon the condemnation of schools in 
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dififerent lights, as upon the former devolved 
the duty of making good the deficiencies created 
by the reports of the latter. The object of the 
Education Department must have been simply 
to put an end to education as a means of sub- 
sistence for the teachers, and the conditions of 
efficiency they required were precise enough to 
leave but little scope for the exercise of indi- 
vidual opinion. At the time the Department 
issued these instructions they must have been 
aware that they would disqualify all save a 
fraction, and we may doubt whether it would 
not have been better to have ignored these 
schools altogether, and spared 1923 teachers the 
shock which their nerves sustained from a visit 
on the part of the Government. Had this been 
done, the grievance would have been universal, 
and no provisionally recognised teacher could 
have excited envy. It is of course possible that 
the 1876 condemned schools may all be remodel- 
led, and that all those which have received invita- 
tions to better themselves may respond to thenu 
But we believe that further investigation will 
only tend to diminish the amount of accom- 
modation provisionally recognised ; some of the 
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proposed enlargements will never be carried 
into effect, many of the projected schools will 
remain projected, others will be reconstituted as 
non-elementary schools, and others fail to attain 
the standard which they may be required to 
reach during the course of this year. The 
results of this inquiry will not, however, make 
themselves felt for a long time. Did we see 
any likelihood of the dames being immediately 
affected by their condemnation we should re- 
commend them to migrate in a body to Lam- 
beth ; but they are still unconscious of their 
doom. We made an expedition to a street rife 
with " seminaries " to see whether the Eeport 
before us was a common text-book. But no one 
had seen it. Strange to say, no dame had en- 
deavoured to seduce her neighbours' children by 
an advertisement stating that, though deficient 
in offices, her instruction was excellent ; or that 
she herself would spell correctly in the course 
of three months, and bring herself up to the 
level of her educational furniture. The dame 
is probably well aware that her life is not worth 
the number of years which will elapse before 
the erection of the new metropolitan schools — 

E 
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an interval long enough in all probability to 
enable an architect to appear to whom their 
construction might be intrusted with safety. 
The chief difference between the condemned 
and the partially recognised school is that the 
owner of the former will be left in peace, while 
that of the latter will, we suppose, again receive 
visits from Qnumerators or inspectors. The 
remarks of the School Board do not tend to in- 
crease the value of the statistics upon which 
they purpose to act ; the data which have been 
arrived at are based upon an allowance of eight 
superficial feet to each child, concerning which 
the Eeport says, " It may be doubted whether 
this amount is sufficient in any case " — a state- 
ment the reverse of assuring. 

These two classes of provisionally recognised 
schools are calculated to afford accommodation 
for 350,720 children, while the accommodation 
required is for 498,718. The Board, therefore, 
after deducting a percentage for temporary 
causes of absence, has arrived at the conclusion 
that places must be provided for 103,863, and 
they ask the Department to authorise the im- 
mediate provision of schools for 100,600 chil- 
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dren. In five out of the ten divisions accom- 
modation in excess of the deficiency to the 
extent of 9790 school places is recommended, 
owing to the unequal distribution of the schools 
in existence. Marylebone has a deficiency of 
3140 places, and it is proposed to provide 
accommodation for 7900 children. The City of 
London has an excess of 1418 places, none of 
which are available to balance a deficiency 
of 673 places in one of its subdivisions. Of the 
remaining five divisions of Finsbury, Hackney, 
Lambeth, Southwark, and the Tower Hamlets, 
Hackney, which includes the districts of Beth- 
nal Green, Shoreditch, and Homerton, is rela- 
tively Jbo its population the most ill- provided 
with school accommodation, having only 34,851 
existing and projected places for 56,906 children, 
or a deficiency of more than one-third. In 
these five divisions where the estimated defi- 
ciency is 94,121, the Board recommends the im- 
mediate provision of school accommodation for 
79,650 children :— 

* * The reasons for this modified proposal may be briefly stated 
as follow — To provide schools, even for 100,000 children, will 
be a task which will not easily be accomplished in eighteen 
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months or two years. Daring that time the Board will have 
the opportnnity of watching the operation of many causes, 
the effect of which is at present wholly undetermined. How 
will the Bye-laws work f the second, which enforces the at- 
tendance of children at school; and the fourth, which exempts 
them from attendance under certain conditions ? Will the 
Half-time Acts, which at present are almost a dead letter, 
come into more general operation 1 To what extent will 
schools which have been condemned by Her Majesty's In- 
spectors transfer themselves to the Board, and bcr made 
efficient ? These and other causes may contribute to reduce 
the deficiency of school accommodation which now appears 
to exist. Lastly, there is the growing difficulty of obtaining 
qualified teachers for elementary schools, the number of 
which is increasing day by day." 

The chief point in the above quotation is that 
the effect of many causes is wholly undeter- 
mined, and we may add will probably remain 
so, until a certain number of mistakes 1^ been 
made. The Eeport asks various questions with- 
out much expectation of receiving answers, and 
we shall venture to imitate their example. 
Will it be easier to find teachers for schools of 
from 750 to 1500 children (the number pre- 
ferred by the Board) than for communities of a 
smaller extent? How will the payment of 
school fees be enforced? What is to be the 
future system of investigation and examination 
of private schools ? The Eeport before us seems 
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to imply that the inspection of last year was 
undertaken by the Education Department be- 
cause the Board had no staff immediately avail- 
able for the purpose. It is a matter perfectly 
immaterial to the public who the officials are 
who inspect metropolitan schools, but it is im- 
portant that it should be done as simply as 
possible, and that the expenses of a dual govern- 
ment should be avoided. It may be that all 
these matters remain to be decided, like the 
sites and the sizes and the number of schools 
which it is proposed to erect ; the next Eeport 
of the School Board will, we trust, enlighten us 
upon many points " at present undetermined.'* 



FASHIONABLE SCRAMBLES IN 
COUNTEY HOUSES. 



If Charles Lamb had been in the habit of spend- 
ing the winter in the conntiy, and of paying 
visits during that season to his neighbours, or 
indeed to anybody else's neighbours, it is more 
than probable that he would have added an- 
other to his list of fallacies. Some paragraph 
would have borne for its heading, "That a 
Country-house must be Pleasant." There are 
various methods by which human beings are 
enabled to gauge their progress in the world, and 
to ascertain their social age. One of these is the 
loss of illusions. It may take place very gradu- 
ally, but before the age of thirty-five has been 
attained the pleasure of mere visiting is apt to 
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appear very problematical Hospitality has lost 

so much of its historical character that the 

whole arrangement savours of a contract for 

two or three days between host and guest. At 

a particular time of the year, three or four 

batches of twenty or thirty men and women 

succeed one another in the common fashionable 

coimtry house. It is about such a one that we 

intend to make a few remarks. Longleat and 

Hatfield, Montacute and Bramshill, and one or 

two other historical English houses, are raised 

above criticism, but the number of buildings 

with an indefinite quantity of spare bedrooms, 

to be attributed to neither Elizabethan nor 

Jacobean architects, is a characteristic of the 

country to which' attention is continually being 

called. Only let the spare bedrooms be fiUed, 

and a foretaste of supreme happiness is secured. 

Fortunately for the purposes of generalisation, 

all varieties of houses are comprised in the one 

word "place" — a magical name, the possession 

of which is perhaps the most beautiful trait in 

the character of the ideal son-in-law, and to 

look after which constitutes the noblest possible 

profession. A place may be everything or 
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nothing. It may possess all the charms of 
scenery and of association ; it may on the other 
hand, and frequently does, consist of an aggre- 
gation of grass fields hastily joined together, the 
position of the ancient hedges being clearly in- 
dicated by lines of stunted trees, with a pond, 
which the tenants call a lake, but which is 
hardly available even for the purposes of suicide, 
a lodge, and an assortment of laurels, gravel 
walks, and iron-gates, commonly called a shrub- 
bery. The building in the centre must be seen 
to be described. Nothing is more deceptive 
than the nomenclature of this building. The 
park has no deer in it. The castle or abbey, to 
your arrival at which you look forward with 
much the same sensations as Catherine Morland 
on her road to Northanger Abbey, is a Gothic 
stucco or a Grecian temple, which defies criticism 
and baffles investigation. Montesquieu said that 
the object with which the French built a^'mai- 
son des fous " was " pour persuader que ceux 
qui sont dehors ne le sont pas." Some such 
motive must have often been at work in the pro- 
duction of the English house. Sometimes it has 
entered into the head of the owner to be his 
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own architect, and to emulate the fame of Wal- 
pole or BeckforcL The original design, striking 
as it is, is rendered still more so by the tastes 
of subsequent owners. Successive lunatics 
have embodied their successive delusions — 
octagon smoking-rooms, semicircular billiard- 
rooms, conservatories, porches, turrets in an 
inextricable confusion, and lastly a chapel, 
which seems as if it ought to be inside in- 
stead of outside the family pew. 

"Thanks, sir," cried I, "'tis very fine. 
But where d*ye sleep, or where d'ye dine ? 
I find by all you have been telling, 
That 'tis a house, but not a dwelling." 

Different reasons induce different people to 
accept the invitations which are issued. Some 
go because it is on their way home from Scot- 
land, some because they have no home ; others 
because Caserta is a show-house, and they im- 
agine that they will see more of it when staying 
there than when they are under the tutelage of 
the housekeeper. It is true that the hostess is 
not equally well informed about her ancestral 
pictures, or the royalties who have inhabited 
the spare rooms, but then it must be remem- 
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bered that she can be got rid of, while to evade 
the eyes of the housekeeper never entered into 
the conception of even the British tourist in 
his wildest moments. We always feel tempted, 
like Mr Pendennis's friend, to exclaim at last, 
" And now, madam, will you show us the closet 
where the skeleton is ? " To be thoroughly ap. 
predated, Caserta should be seen when its 
hostess, for political or provincial reasons, either 
gives or goes to a ball. Young men are asked 
by scores. The " dog " is in requisition ; we 
spoke some months since of the difficulty of 
inducing this interesting creature to perform 
his assigned part in creation. In order to 
secure the active services of ten men, at least 
thirty-five must be invited ; and on one occasion 
an unfortunate hostess, ignorant of these great 
social satistics, was seen to enter a provincial 
baU-room at the head of seven girls, destined 
to demonstrate for once the usefulness of man. 
It is needless to remark that the ten men and 
ten women who ultimately arrive, so far from 
suiting one another, have probably borne a 
peculiar hatred against each other for past 
seasons. The d-devant of forty, the unsuc- 
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cessful author^ the fashionable artist, three men 
who look after their places, and a sprinkling of 
dogs, perhaps constitute the male elements of 
the party. A general sense of antagonism pre- 
vaUs; not that it matters much, as the visit 
does not probably extend over three or four 
nights, during which time a cultivated man with 
a good memory may employ his whole faculties 
in a successful endeavour to recollect the names 
of the guests. Nothing perhaps is more trying 
to the nerves than the arrival, and the entry 
into a half-lit drawing-room, where through the 
fog can be seen dimly teacups and bonneted 
women. You search for your hostess in vain, 
and eventually discuss the dangers of the 
journey with your host, whom it is needless 
to say you have never spoken to before. After 
seeing four relays of women drink tea, the un- 
happy guest is conducted through innumerable 
catacombs, up countless stairs, down corridors 
like the galleries of a coal-pit, to what proves 
to be somebody else's bedroom. The search 
continues, and is at last rewarded by success. 
More troubles may, however, attend him. A 
neighbouring grandee has been waited for, and 
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dinner does not take place till half-past eight. 
It is sad to think that there should be people 
who care about their dinner ; the ancestors re- 
stored and varnished look down with proper 
contempt, saying, " We dined in the middle of 
the day, but we were nobles : you are a fashion- 
able bourgeoisie living in ' a fashionable middle 
age/ " If the wine is bad a magnificent creature 
doles it out, and the imagination may dwell 
with pleasure on the fact that the cold entree 
first assumed consistency in a mediaeval kit- 
chen. In fact, excuses without number present 
themselves. The rich man labours under many 
disadvantages in comparison with the owner of 
five or six thousands a-year. His dining-room 
is often at a greater distance from his kitchen. 
An illogical dowager or unreasonable gourmet 
may, notwithstanding, often be seen in a state 
of painful depression and partial indigestion. 

The ball takes place on the following even- 
ing. Hostesses declare that they must hold out 
some attraction, and ofiTer some excuse for the 
formation of a party. It is cruel to drag a 
man away from his business or his pleasures in 
order that he may take part in rational con- 
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rersation, live with agreeable people, or see a 
beautiful country. He must either shoot away 
three hundred cartridges each morning, and 
thus retire to bed with a consciousness of a 
well-spent day, or he must be taken to a ball. 
He may congratulate himself if the ball is 
given in the house at which he is staying, 
though, should it take place at the county 
town, he may employ himself to advantage in 
studying the component parts of the society in 
which he finds himself. Eelics of real feudal- 
ism are often to be observed in provincial ball- 
rooms. There is a privileged end of the room, 
with privileged seats, where the daughters of 
the neighbouring baronet and the recently en- 
nobled squire monopolise the fire and recognise 
the dog. Affectation can go no further. Lady 
Blarney treats the local authorities with that 
contempt which they expect, and without which 
the evening would lose its peculiar zest. Her 
daughter shows her nicety by stipulating that 
her ms-a-ms should belong to the unlettered 
classes, and occasionally sits down on the floor 
with her head on her mother's lap, in order to 
show the country people that all things are per- 
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mitted to persons who have spent three months 
of the year in town. Men in queer coats write 
their partners' names on queer little cards, and 
look excited. The wax candles fall fast upon 
them, and the dust from the floor gradually en- 
velopes them. Odd dances are gone through, 
in which the monotony of the quadrille is 
pleasantly broken, and great originality prevails. 
Happily for everybody, Caserta withdraws its 
august presence at an early period of the even- 
ing, believing, as is no doubt the case, that the 
servants will enjoy themselves more when they 
are gone. It is a complete mistake to suppose 
that county exclusiveness has ceased to exist ; 
in sheltered situations in the midland counties 
it flourishes to a wonderful extent, and is looked 
upon as a great bulwark against the inroads of 
democracy — a word of doubtful import, but 
supposed to be an attribute of manufacturing 
plutocrats who may desire to settle in the 
country, and so become the salvation of mort- 
gaged squires and the replenishers of their 
spare bedrooms. 

To shoot all day, to dance all night, and 
wear curiously-coloured stockings, will thus 
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have been the occupation of the typical guest. 
Even should he share Mr Freeman's views, 
seK-defence will probably drive him into the 
shooting-party. The alternative is fearful to 
contemplate. "Driven from his bedroom by the 
houseiliaids, from the library by the children of 
the house, the victim loses all presence of mind, 
and after luncheon is ultimately induced to 
accept with apparent cordiality the proposition 
that he should take a walk. Four girls and one 
chaperon, attended by the victim, whose trem- 
bling hands open successive iron gates, pace 
three times round the pond, or twice up and 
down the avenue, till cold and muddy he re- 
turns to find the same assemblage of women and 
teacups. A popular delusion exists, or used to 
exist, that boys and girls were asked to country 
houses to follow up the acquaintance they had 
made in London. Where and when men pro- 
pose to women is indeed a great question, but 
like all other great questions, such as the des- 
tination of pins and dead birds, must remain 
unsolved. It is not, however, in the midst of 
the scramble of the fashionable house. If the 
dog or an elderly dowager is there, the difficul- 
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ties thrown in the way of even the gentlest 
flirtation are insuperable. The descent certainly 
ought to be made a smooth one, instead of which 
the unhappy couple in question cannot move 
without incurring the suspicion of the whole 
party, presumably on account of the rarity of 
honourable intentions. Did he dance more 
than twice with her ? He did, shrieks a chorus 
of lynx-eyed mothers with several daughters 
whose partners have scrupulously observed to- 
wards them that etiquette which is the founda- 
tion of modem society. Did he cross the room 
in order to speak to her ? Did she say " Good 
night" to him? Three old women will swear 
to this fact. She also dropped her fan and 
gloves twice, and on one occasion walked two 
hundred yards with him. The indictment is 
sufficient. Doubt cannot exist, and if the 
victim has a place, there is not a woman in the 
house who has not settled what difference it 
will make to the neighbours. Then the dog 
goes up to town and his club, and repeats the 
information ; he does not know the date of the 
battle of Waterloo, but he will remember to his 
last season the report of a possible engagement. 
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The pariy breaks up, as it began, in a general 
scrambla There are no flys. The six men 
without servants have shared one another's 
luggage, and bear the exchange with anything 
but Christian resignation. Possibly at the last 
moment they are asked to write their names in 
a huge volume, and to embody their complaints. 
Occasionally some strong-minded person has 
courage to state that the wine is execrable, but, 
as a rule, indifferent spelling and indifferent 
grammar combine in praising the hostess. The 
consequence is that it not unfrequently happens 
that the guest returns home with the same 
views for the future which actuated Swift. 
" Lord Halifax is always teasing me to go down 
to his . country-house, which will cost me a 
guinea to his servants, and twelve shillings 
coach-hire ; and he shall be hanged first." It 
is distressing to think, however, that during 
this period of three days he has been the object 
of his hostess's consideration, and has caused 
her much anxiety and trouble. From her point 
of view his conduct has not been satisfactory. 
Hospitality has its cares. The dressing-rooms 
must be refurnished after the nineteenth- 

F 
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century fashion. Lady Adelaide brought two 
daughters instead of one. Her Grace remains 
persistently in bed with a cold. Two men who 
have allowed her invitations to remain un- 
answered for more than a week arrive unex- 
pectedly at the last moment^ and some man 
without a vestige of a place clamours for a bath. 
"Nobody wanted one fifteen years ago," the 
hostess exclaims piteou^ly, " why can't you go 
without one for three days ? The human body 
displaces water; this truism you are ignorant 
of, and have spoilt a new carpet. I buy acres 
of oilcloth yearly. The stables are full, so are 
the inns in the village, yet you have brought a 
servant. My husband was shot in the face this 
morning, and has lost his temper. I have no 
doubt you did it. I will never ask you here 
again." 

There is one diversion to which we have not 
yet referred, but which may be destined to 
become the chief interest of this decade, and 
which may be said to unite wit and amusement 
in a very remarkable manner. It is pleasing to 
imagine that the spare time of the leisured 
classes may concentrate itself in it, and that. 
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when both mind and body are wearied out by 
the cares of shooting and hunting, they may find 
relief in practical joking. The pursuit is full 
of interest. A little friendly horseplay will go 
fiw to cement a party : while to put a man into 
his bath in the middle of the night must be an 
unfailing source of amusement, enhanced as it 
may be by a sense of personal danger. Nor are 
milder witticisms wanting. In proportion to 
the age and position of the subject will be the 
entertainment derived. To cut up his hair- 
brushes, cut off his coat-tails, put animals, dead 
or alive, into his bed, to hammer his head 
against the wall, having previously wrapped 
him in a blanket, are ingenuities which will 
recommend themselves more and more to men 
of taste. The stimulus which has of late been 
given to these pleasing practices may not un- 
naturally be expected to extend in time to the 
middle classes. In many games it has often 
been regretted that there was no room for 
women. Fortunately here no drawback of that 
kind exists. Many jokes are feasible by them ; 
they can throw sponges, lock doors, and exhaust 
their intellects in the formation of booby-traps. 
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The effect of this on the younger generation 
cannot be over-estimated. To those who take 
a gloomy view of the future of the upper 
classes, and of monarchical institutions, this 
state of things will be most reassuring, and will 
occur at once as an argument to be used against 
those who assert that we have not advanced far 
beyond the tastes and habits of our ancestors. 
We please ourselves in our own way. "An 
Englishman," Emerson says, " wears a wig, or a 
shawl, or a saddle, or stands on his head, and no 
remark is made. And as he has been doing 
this for several generations, it is now in the 
blood." We are, if not a great, at least an 
eccentric nation. 

The purely hunting house is an interesting 
type, where the guest who does not hunt occu- 
pies the position of a Yahoo among the Houy- 
hnhnms, and a general impression prevails that 
he is not able to distinguish between the head 
and the tail of the nobler animaL In the 
evening a noisy sleep prevails, and the men 
go through the scenes of the day again, 

" Vocesqne repente 
Mittunt, et crebras redducunt naribus auras ; " 
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while their wives whisper, afraid of disturbing 
their husbands, 

'* Donee diseussis redeant erroribus ad se." 



n. 



We had intended to draw a picture of quiet 
English life, but as no opportunity has been 
given of observing it during the last month, we 
are obliged to revert to the phase which we con- 
sidered in our last article upon this subject. 
Ball-going and ball-giving have absorbed the 
energies of the upper classes up to the present 
moment. Half the houses in any given district 
have been crammed with parties for the purpose 
of filling their neighbour's rooms. Flys have 
been at a premium. Horses are in a state of 
collapse from repeated journeys to the county 
town. Torn placards may be seen on every 
wall, with mutilated lists of the patronesses of 
the charity ball. Innumerable sisters have oc- 
cupied the same bedroom; more men with a 
woman on each arm have appeared in public, 
and more people have been " deposited by Pro- 
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vidence in a dry ditch'* on their return home, 
than could ever have been thought possible. 
Some deep end has doubtless been obtained by 
this state of things, to be revealed perhaps in 
the future ; in the mean time we can* only call 
attention to its principal features, and formulate 
the knowledge acquired from the study of them. 
It seems a cruel mockery to say that some of 
the guests at a country-house should be over 
the age of twenty-one, and that the party would 
not suffer if a few of their number had even 
attained the age of thirty. The disappearance 
of adults from known places of amusement in 
London has long been a matter of notoriety, but 
we trusted that two or three years would elapse 
before this evil communicated itself to the 
country. The truth, however, can be concealed 
no longer; the contagion has spread. Infants 
appeared in flocks throughout the provinces 
during the late scrambles. A boy who had 
been re-vaccinated was a phenomenon. Beards 
of more than a fortnight's growth were rarely 
to be met with. Hostesses explained and apo- 
logies were offered for the presence of the in- 
fants. Should, indeed, this condition of things 
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continue^ the Legislature may be expected to in- 
terfere. If it is injurious to the health of a boy 
to send him up a chimney, it is obviously 
equally so to expose him to the consequences of 
late hours and hot rooms. The constitutions of 
the next generation will suffer, and our memo- 
ries will be justly execrated. Meanwhile some 
step ought to be taken. A new ofi&ce should be 
created, and a nurse of the chambers be con- 
sidered a necessary part of a well-appointed 
house. She would be invaluable in depriving 
the infants of any dangerous weapons on their 
arrival which they might have brought with 
them ; she would put out their candles at mid- 
night, prevent them from going into the smok- 
ing-room, and provide an adequate supply of 
hoops and wooden spades for their entertain- 
ment. We feel convinced that this suggestion 
will meet with the encouragement it deserves. 
A special room would be devoted to their use, 
and much embarrassment avoided. At present 
an elderly gentleman in the midst of them has 
the appearance of an owl pursued by a flight of 
starlings. He migrates uneasily from one room 
to another, and at last entertains a by no means 
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unfavourable opinion of Herod. The infants 
have nothing to do, not even a holiday task, and 
spend their existence in growing. It is possible 
that they have been decoyed into the country in 
order that they may expiate the sins of which 
they have been guilty in town. An intrepid 
hostess, starting with the wild fiction that " men 
don't mind," may do much to induce a belief 
in this view. Eemembering her past wrongs, 
she overcrowds her house, and consequently 
her dining-room, and sends an assortment of 
infants to dine at the inn. 

Every improvement that has taken place has 
added to the trouble of hosts and hostesses, 
while it may well be doubted whether any pro- 
gress has taken place in the mental or social 
qualifications of their guests. There is as much 
luxury in a country-house as in a model lunatic 
asylum. A bedroom of this century differs as 
much from one of the last as that did from its 
predecessor of the Edwardian era. Arm-chairs, 
sofas, and writing-tables are now as necessary 
articles of furniture as a bed; and competition 
will necessitate the introduction of fresh refine- 
ments. It is to be hoped that country-houses 
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will not lose their old prestige, and that what- 
ever effect the follies of the age may have, they 
may be powerless in this direction. The extra- 
vagant dimensions to which modem shooting 
has attained (a subject to which we shall pre- 
sently advert) have much to answer for. If 
existence indoors is a negative evil merely suf- 
fered with a view to stimulate the body for 
exertion out of doors, a different conception 
of society must be formed, and the nearest 
approach to the animal creation be considered 
the highest ideal. To be " given over to the 
beasts of the field and the fowls of the air " was 
a reproach at the beginning of the last century, 
but it was a reproach which was directed against 
men who had not the same facilities that exist 
nowadays for engaging in other pursuits. In 
fact the classes that Fielding and Steele attacked 
have probably reached a much higher stage of 
civilisation, all things considered, than could 
■ have been expected. The peerage* has gained 
but little ; on the other hand, the country squire 
has done wonders for himself and his family ; he 
comes to town for six weeks during the season ; 
goes to the Academy and the Opera, and thinks 
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well of everybody. He no longer confounds 
" Socinians with poachers," and is as " tame and 
humane a brute as any in the county/' He 
brings ten people with him to the neighbouring 
grandee's ball, which he regards as only next in 
importance to a meeting of justices at the Quarter 
Sessions. His house is generally not more than 
two storeys high, and the front hall not only 
contains, like Sir Eoger's, a large otter-skin 
stuffed with hay, but also a considerable number 
of things in glass cases, which at some past period 
of history a lively imagination may suppose to 
have existed as birds. If half his income were 
not spent in paying the interest on an old mort- 
gage, he would be a very enviable personage. 

The greatest sufferers by any depreciation of 
country-house life would undoubtedly be wo- 
men. To them it has been always full of attrac- 
tions. The mother enjoys a repose there which 
she cannot find at home. She has no dinner to 
order, and no servants to scold. The bursting of 
the water-pipes does not affect her, and she can 
build at her ease countless castles in the air. She 
sees her husband obtain the Lord-Ideutenancy 
and a household appointment, and a succession 
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of men with the best testimonials apply for the 
place of son-in-law. Her daughters are equally 
happy, conscious at the same time that they 
have numberless opportunities of appearing to 
the best advantage. An unaffected English girl 
with good temper and good health, especially if 
she is the daughter of the house, has the power of 
showing as much capacity for administration as 
many Cabinet Ministers. In her hands is the 
comfort or discomfort of half the guests. She 
takes care that the infants of both sexes shall go 
in to dinner together, crumble their bread to- 
gether, and exhaust their vocabulary of super- 
latives. Under her influence the dog and the 
dowager both talk at once to one another. She 
provides a small room for men with little in- 
genuities, where they can stand on their heads, 
"being now perfectly certain they have no 
brains," ask riddles, and quote acrostics. In the 
future she will exercise a judicious control over 
the nurse of the chambers, should the latter be 
inclined to exceed her powers; in some cases 
she will strengthen her authority. Under this 
arrangement the infant will no longer endanger 
his own life or that of others. The distinguished 
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foreigner and the infant are out of place wher- 
ever there is anything that will go off. They may 
often be seen looking confused after the involun- 
•tary dischai^e of their weapons. They fire at 
birds three feet from the ground on undulating 
land, and make even the beaters nervous. They 
never remain where they have been placed, and 
are generally discovered half a mile in advance 
of the rest of the party, having started in pur- 
suit of a rabbit, which, owing to some strange 
misconception on their part, they imagine to be 
wounded. They fire innocuously at intervals, 
eat a great deal of luncheon, and are always 
obliged to borrow their neighbour's cartridges. 
It is unnecessary to say that they are never 
invited to shoot at battues. It would be as 
advisable to send the kitchen-maid to kill the 
ox, instead of employing a butcher for that 
purpose. Killing is one of the fine arts. We 
wonder no proposition has been made to pro- 
vide for the scores of human beings who fell 
out of work at the end of January, and who 
must consequently remain unoccupied till 
the middle of August. Their claims to com- 
miseration are not sufficiently recognised. The 
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interval is a long one before the chronicle of 
slaughter is again recorded, and before we can 
read with renewed interest that at one place 
three thousand eight hundred and eighty-three 
head have been killed, and five thousand at 
another. A fortnight ago the * Times ' informed 
the public that a select number of persons 

would be General 's guests and " would 

spend the next few days among the game." The 
na/iveU and materialism of this announcement 
could not be surpassed. It marks a new epoch. 
Terse euphemisms will become the fashion, 
dissipate many delusions, and enrich the English 
language. They will give a death-blow to the 
vanity of those few ignorant people who ima- 
gine that they themselves, and not their game, 
constitute the inducements which attract guests 
to their houses. A hunting visit will be termed 
" going to Lord John's dogs." Some one else 
" will devote a week to the study of Sir Henry's 
decanters." It is very fortunate for these poor 
men who are out of work that the frankness of 
past critics is not imitated in the discussion of 
these questions. Sydney Smith went so far as 
to say, "This honourable company proceeds 
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with fustian jackets, dog-whistles, and chemical 
inventions, to a solemn destruction — how is the 
country benefited by them ? " This is very rude; 
no such questions are asked now. On the con- 
trary, we acquiesce cheerfully, and are urged to 
believe that many evils are avoided by this 
"procession," such as wife-beating, for which 
much leisure might otherwise be fouDd. Sydney 
Smith forgot also that rational conversation is 
promoted. It is wholly impossible for a man 
who has shot two hundred pheasants to give a 
detailed account of the death of each. There is 
sure to be a sufficient similarity in each indi- 
vidual case to make the operation a hazardous 
one. Thus the conversation has many lucid in- 
tervals, which cannot be predicated of the 
hunting party. The philanthropist who could 
devise a compulsory scheme by which fox and 
hounds always ran over the same ground, like 
the chase in 'Theodore and Honoria,' would 
deserve well of his fellow-creatures. The sys- 
tem as it exists at present unhappily affords 
fresh matter for discussion on each successive 
occasion ; and egotism has established itself so 
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firmly, that a hunting man would think it as 
reasonable that he should be expected to re- 
member the information he heard at school as to 
abstain from comments on the run of the day. 
The hunting, however, of one generation is not 
unlike the hunting of another, while the charac- 
ter of shooting has been revolutionised of late. 
Addison would hardly say now " that the sport 
is more agreeable where the game is the harder 
to come at." If La Bruy^re were alive now 
he would devote pages to the delineation of the 
man who enjoys the reputation of being in the 
first rank of his profession. He is a social 
power, and though proficiency in shooting is 
very different from what it was twenty years 
ago, and the average standard far higher, yet the 
number of this particular class is very limited. 
When five or six thousand head are to be killed 
during the week he is in demand. He may be 
seen most frequently at some station where 
there are many cross-roads. At Crewe or Peter- 
borough or York his habits may be observed. 
He travels about with wonderful cases contain- 
ing thousands of cartridges, and would be a god- 
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send in any beleaguered city. He has a some- 
what serious expression, and is a little deaf 
of the right ear. Keepers become excited at the 
mention of his name. The number of partridges 
or grouse which he has killed in a single drive 
is handed down to posterity by enthusiastic 
admirers. In the Universal Eepublic, or even 
sooner, he will shoot with a mitrailleur, and 
be deaf of both ears. On his death a grateful 
country, in this age of testimonials, will erect a 
stained window to his memory, portraying the 
exploits of St Hubert. There is every reason to 
believe that a further advance in the science 
of slaughter will take place. The combats of 
terriers and rats may be successfully imitated. 
Emulous sportsmen will back themselves to 
shoot an incredible number of rabbits within the 
hour, amidst the plaudits of an admiring crowd, 
and a new phase in the history of the country 
will be reached, upon which iforeign nations will 
turn an envious eye. International abattoirs 
will be established, and England will once more 
occupy her old position. 
With such a prospect as this before them, it 
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must be a matter of wonder that there should 
be men who cavil at the system. They go so 
far as to assert that if country-houses are to 
remain what they were, or if the object of society 
is any longer to be mutual pleasure, no one 
amusement or occupation must be allowed to 
stand out in relief to the exclusion of all others ; 
that the trade of a butcher ought not to be con- 
sidered the chief aim of a large number of the 
leisured classes, and the preservation of game a 
nobler object than the improvement of agricul- 
ture. The votaries of field sports have a strong 
position, and the moderate enjoyment of them 
is allowed by a vast majority of people to be a 
useful indulgence and a rational relaxation ; the 
discredit, however, which is attaching to their 
abuse may go far to endanger their very exis- 
tence. The influence of the upper classes 
depends very much upon the life they lead in 
the country, and anything which brings their 
life into disrepute depreciates their position also. 
The reputation for sanity possessed by men who 
have more than £5000 a-year to spend, though 
great, must not be diminished. Much is con- 

G 
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ceded to them by the Legislature — even sixty 
pairs of boot-trees, if we rightly remember the 
late Mr Windham's tastes. Whatever tends to 
diminish the number of guests in any country- 
house is an evil. Hospitality constitutes the best 
check upon English eccentricity and selfishness, 
enables men to cultivate the habits of courtesy 
and self-denial, and sometimes to forget them- 
selves for ten consecutive minutes. Without a 
periodical influx of guests, an Englishman's 
house would not only be his castle, but also 
his lunatic asylum. Such are some of the 
extreme views put forward by persons who 
ought to know better. The worshippers of 
strenua inertia may rejoice, however, that their 
application cannot be tested at present. Birds 
and beasts are enjoying tranquillity. The 
keeper is counting up his money. Cinderella is 
dreaming of her prince, while her two sisters are 
considering how they can keep her upstairs 
during the ensuing season. The country-house 
is given up as a prey to brown hoUand, roUed- 
up carpets, and the housekeeper, while creeping 
things come out of the comers, defying the au- 
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thority of a single housemaid, and look at what 
Horace Walpole called '* bushels of deplorable 
earls and countesses." The county ball-room, 
lately so resplendent in pink calico, is again — 
saddest metamorphosis of all — the resort of 
scientific lecturers ; the fly alone is unchanged ; 
it was and remains a pumpkin. 



MOHOCKS AND THEIR 
LITERATURE. 



The faculty of destructiveness has always had 
a select number of proficients to boast of. Its 
votaries at various periods of our history have 
amused themselves in various ways, though two 
main objects may be said to have principally 
engaged their attention — ^namely, injury to the 
person, and destruction of property. These two 
pursuits have been for centuries among the ac- 
companiments of leisure, and have often been 
considered the characteristics of the fine gentle- 
man. Constant references may be found in the 
pages of contemporaneous writers to those who 
excelled in them and to those who suffered 
from them ; and some of these we now purpose 
to rescue from oblivion. Those gentlemen who 
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still look back with, fond memories to the time 
when such pursuits were the rule and not the 
exception, will be grateful to us for such an 
epitome of their ancestors' exploits as shall fur- 
nish them with fresh emulation and spur them 
on to further efforts. There may be amongst 
them one or two who, though familiar with 
Macaulay's quotations, are yet ignorant that 
they have a sacred bard in Mr Thomas Shad- 
well, who devoted some very forcible language 
to their forefathers* attainments in the latter 
half of the seventeenth century. One of his 
plays, entitled the Scowrers, relates in the lan- 
guage of the period the achievements of those 
who were known by that appellation, and whose 
claims to respect were based upon the success 
of their practical jokes. Their career is con- 
ceived by some to have commenced in the reign 
of James I., but there could be no difficulty in 
tracing their antiquity as far back as that epoch, 
when by a singular coincidence the founders of 
all our families suddenly emerged from obscu- 
rity. Not only are the heroes in Mr Shadwell's 
play *' scowrers,** but they also inspire others 
with a desire to imitate their example. One of 
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these followers, in paying his addresses to the 
heroine, assures her, as a claim to consideration, 
that he is all frolic, and asks her how many 
knockers of doors she thinks he has at home 
which he twisted off when he scowred ? She 
not unnaturally declines to hazard an opinion. 
Whereupon he states that he has two hundred, 
and adds that he has just " beaten twenty hig- 
gling women, spread their butter about the 
kennel, broken all their eggs, let their sucking- 
pigs loose, scowred like lightning, and kicked 
fellows like thunder/' In spite of these inter- 
esting feats, and of her admission that he is a 
mad fellow, the heroine has the courage to 
refuse him. There is great definiteness in this 
most valuable description, and the student of 
this department of knowledge may gain more 
information from the works of this "hasty" 
author. 

In the beginning of 1712 Swift was reduced 
to a state of mind which is quite pitiable. His 
thoughts are always wandering to the Mohocks 
and their practices, and are recorded in every 
paragraph of his journal. He hears fearful 
stories about them ; they " play the devil about 
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the town every night, they slit people's noses," 
and run chairs through with swords. Of course 
they are all Whigs, and even number in their 
ranks the son of a bishop. He has been especi- 
ally warned against them, so when he walks in 
the park he comes home early to avoid them, 
and complains bitterly that he has been put to 
the charge of some shillings already, as he is 
obliged to go in a chair. He hears still more 
alarming stories ; two of them " caught a maid 
of old Lady Winchilsea's at ijie door of their 
house, cut all her face, and beat her without 
any provocation." A proclamation was conse- 
quently issued, and Swift's terror reaches its 
climax. " One night he staid with Prior till 
past twelve, could not get a coach, was alone, 
and was afraid enough of the Mohocks;" 
though he got home safe, he is determined to 
do so no more. A little later in the month he 
says they are vanished, but adds that he shall 
take care of his person. In his history of the 
last four years of Queen Anne, he revenges him- 
self by charging Prince Eugene with having 
hired Mohocks to assassinate Harley. These 
gentlemen seem to have excited considerable 



I 
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interest at the time. Steele devoted two papers 
in the * Spectator ' to their proceedings, in one of 
which he states that an outrageous ambition of 
doing all possible hurt to their fellow-creatures 
was the great cement of their assembly, and the 
only qualification required in the members; 
they took care to drink themselves to a pitch, 
make a general sally, and attack all that were 
so unfortunate as to walk the streets which 
they patrolled; some were knocked down, others 
stabbed, others cut and carbonadoed. Any 
one who wishes to pursue his inquiries into 
this subject may turn to Wycherley, Old- 
ham, Gay, Vanbrugh, and many of their con- 
temporaries, from whom he may accurately 
gather tKe habits and the language of the Lord 
Eakes and Colonel Bullys of the age. We shall 
forbear from any further quotations, since we 
fear that the monotony of treatment which is 
perceptible in these proceedings may detract 
from the interest which they otherwise would 
naturally excite. These, however, seem to have 
been the golden days of practical joking, when 
"the night was employed against the public 
enemy," and all professions were equally repre- 
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sented. Since that period a gentle decline has 
made itself manifest, — the change, in fact, from 
bear-baiting to pigeon-shooting. Lord Eake's 
mind is still a seventeenth-century mind, but 
the exigencies of the age require his animal 
spirits to display themselves in the milder 
amusement of the destruction of hair-toushes, 
instead of in the mutilation of his neighbours. 
Lord Chesterfield, who held the oddest ideas on 
the subject of good breeding, and laid down as 
a rule that the fine gentleman should neither 
laugh nor walk as if he was in a hurry, enter- 
tained strong opinions about " horseplay or jeux 
des mains." " Nothing is more contrary to les 
biensdances, and it has often very serious, some- 
times very fatal consequences ; romping, strug- 
gling, throwing stones at one another's heads, 
are the becoming pleasantries of the mob, but 
degrade a gentleman. Giuoco di mano, giuoco 
di villano, is a very true saying among the very 
few true sayings of the Italians." From which 
remarks we may confidently assume that Philip 
Stanhope was an eminent practical joker, though 
even without them we might be led to draw the 
same conclusion from all that is known of the 
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life of that hopeful creature. It is difi&cult to 
say at what period these forms of amusement 
lost their violent character. The rape of door- 
knockers continued far into this century, and an 
octogenarian may occasionally still be found 
willing to recount the exploits of his youth ; 
bullying in its grosser forms was relegated by 
degrees to the army, in which it long preserved 
a distinctive character; but the practices which 
were in vogue thirty years ago, even in the 
Guards, and which will be easily recalled by 
many without our dwelling upon the subject, 
have long since died away, and at present a few 
cavalry regiments alone retain with Christ 
Church the proud distinction of adhering to the 
customs of the seventeenth century. Isolated 
cases have at long intervals enriched the re- 
cords of the police courts, but ho enterprises of 
great pith or moment have been undertaken 
which could stamp the present generation with 
originality of thought. Indeed strange innova- 
tions have crept in, and it is now thought neces- 
sary to make excuses for any wilful destruction 
of property. There may have been extenuating 
circumstances, but they must be stated. It was 
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very generally reported, and also very properly, 
that the perpetrators of what was called by the 
mob " the Christ Church outrage " only acted as 
they did through ignorance of the effect which 
fire had upon marble. A little more education, 
and the destruction of the college property 
would have been avoided. It might perhaps 
be worth while in future to make the action of 
fire, and the consequences resulting from it, a 
part of a boy's matriculation, should the Dean 
not be averse to check such ebullitions of animal 
spirits. From the state in which we once saw 
some of the windows in that seat of learning, it 
may be inferred that the qualities of the Nickers, 
"gentlemen who delighted to break windows 
with halfpence," have been transmitted to their 
descendants. 

When education, however, becomes general, 
many buried truths will come to the surface 
besides the knowledge of the effects of fire, such 
as that the historical buildings and monuments 
of the country possess more than a mere mone- 
tary value, and that it is the duty of the class 
which owns them to preserve them from decay. 
It would be easy to show a sense of the obliga- 
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tion thus conferred, and to permit any man 
who employed a fraction of his income in such 
a manner to throw a stone at the Guards' Mem- 
orial whenever he passed it, and paint a bishop's 
door red every alternate Session. Vandalism is 
nearly related to Mohockism, and both are to 
be ascribed to the same cause. A little more 
knowledge, and astounding results might be 
produced ; a knowledge of art might become 
even fashionable, and statues might convey 
some impression to the mind besides that of 
stolid admiration at so hard a substance as 
marble being capable of so much indentation. 
The problem now is how to make the best of 
contented ignorance. The subject is one which 
is very diflBcult to deal with. The verdict of 
society depends greatly upon the position of 
offenders, and no one has ever ventured to fix 
the degree of intelligence required in a man of 
leisure, or the standard he must necessarily 
reach. More is expected from a borough mem- 
ber than from a county member, more again 
from the county member than from a peer ; while 
the exclusive possession of any absurdity, com- 
monly called a hobby, such as the geography of 
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the Rocky Mountains or the supply of the South 
Sea Islanders with knickerbockers, is quite 
enough to redeem the completest ignorance upon 
all other subjects, and obtain for its owner the 
character of being a practical man. Mrs Hard- 
castle in " She Stoops to Conquer," after her son 
had shown a great deal of spirit, and her husband 
had gently remonstrated with her, enunciated 
a great truth and spoke the prevailing opinion 
upon the subject when she said, " I don't think 
a boy wants much learning to spend £1500 a- 
year." This is one of the few acts which the 
great majority of human beings are able to per- 
form by nature, and we may venture to believe 
that no additional difficulty is presented by the 
increase of the sum. The arguments in defence 
of practical joking are somewhat analogous ; it 
is sometimes justified on the ground that it is to 
the idiot precisely what satire is to the educated 
man, and that recognised stupidity cannot show 
its sense of humour or of resentment in any 
other way. Possibly this may be the case ; we 
have no doubt that a dog, owing to his inability 
to express himself by swearing, resorts to biting ; 
but there are few people who would allow him 
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to adopt this species of satire a second time. 
Yet it is a pity that the inventive mind which 
delights in the sadly degenerate jokes of the 
present day should not be usefully employed for 
the good of the nation. The time may come 
when a country-house may be thought to offer 
too circumscribed a field, yet public o]iinion 
may be still ungenerous and unkind. This 
gloomy prospect might be avoided by a migra- 
tion to Ireland, where the talents of our modern 
scowrers might find a wider scope, and where 
they might escape from the coldness and disap- 
probation of unsympathising men. A Club for 
the promotion of their principles might be 
formed, of which Mr Porter should be the Head- 
Centre, and one of our Universities might supply 
an English correspondent, with instructions to 
telegraph any ingenious discoveries which his 
college should have brought into practice. The 
Government would naturally lend them a willing 
aid ; many measures have been attempted for 
the repression of Fenianism and have failed, but 
a few practical jokes, under the immediate 
supervision of the President, would probably 
constitute the one panacea in vain sought for 
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hitherto. It is possible to conceive a general 
emigration of the inhabitants as one of the con- 
sequences likely to ensue. A small subscription 
woidd be sufficient to form a small library, in 
which the whole of Lever's works and an expur- 
gated copy of Shadwell would find a place ; the 
study of these volumes, added to the natural 
ability of the members, would enable them to 
open the campaign with vigour, while the aboli- 
tion of army purchase might drive a few valuable 
recruits into their ranks. 

We feel that we have not treated this subject 
in a manner commensurate with its importance, 
and that we have left many authorities unquoted, 
many anecdotes untold, and many points un- 
touched. Perhaps we have underrated the 
temptation to bully Calandrino, " uomo semplice 
e di nuovi costumi ; " perhaps many men have 
struggled against the influence of tastes trans- 
mitted to them hereditarily, and could tell of 
noble instances of self-denial when almost 
irresistibly impelled to convert a statue into a 
torso or to wrench off a mediaeval knocker. 
Fielding in his " Journey to the Next World," 
stations Minos at the gate of Elysium, and 
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represents the spirits recounting their good 
deeds to him in their endeavours to gain an 
entrance. We may fancy some future spirit 
saying, " I used to stay often in country-houses ; 
Buflfalmacco and Bruno were always bullying 
Calandrino, yet I never broke his windows, 
never put sponges into his bed, or destroyed his 
furniture ; my father collected a fine gallery of 
works of art, and a valuable library, yet they 
remain even to this day uninjured and unburnt." 
Minos, convinced, will reply, " You lived in the 
nineteenth century, and in what you thought 
was the best society ; great allowances are to be 
made for you ; you employed your time harm- 
lessly ; you had nothing to do but 'put on and 
pull off your shoes and stockings twice a-day, 
yet you did not hang yourself for weariness.' 
You can go in." 



PLATO IN PETTICOATS. 



Gun heading represents the climax of abuse 
reached by a character in one of Farquhar's plays, 
who appears to have been frightened out of his 
senses by what he evidently conceived to be a 
superior woman, though her subsequent asser- 
tion that "books sour our temper, spoil our 
eyes, and ruin our complexions " may suggest a 
doubt as to the fitness of the language em- 
ployed in describing her. It would be interest- 
ing to know whether this scene occurred in 
Lent, for it is during this season that the session 
of bluestockings is held, and that the human 
being who for some unexplained reason chooses 
to wear petticoats rages uncontrolled, nightly 
addresses constituents and non-constituents, 
and spreads a thirst for information to genera- 

H 
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tions yet unborn. To Lent she belongs, and in 
fact she is one of the mortifications incident to 
that season. There are some who complain 
that we have deteriorated in its observance. It 
is true that it is no longer. thought necessary to 
make an excuse for going to a ball, that there is 
no more fasting than is implied in the fact that 
a second course must depend upon quails and 
guinea-fowls alone, and that more marriages 
take place proportionally than was the case 
formerly. But, on the other hand, there are 
several circumstances calculated to fill us with 
hope, and to calm the apprehensions of those 
who would make capital from such avowals as 
these. The ' Spectator ' was " in hand " a short 
time ago at a fashionable club, several women 
have partially covered their bodies — though it 
is darkly hinted that this innovation may be 
due to the recent prisvalence of vaccination — 
and two men have expressed a wish to go to a 
political reception. Such signs of the times are 
not to be lightly passed over, even if we could 
not triumphantly point to the immunity from 
personal restraint which the superior woman 
enjoys and abuses. For forty days she succcsst 
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fully 'contends with fashion ; at her shrine ar6 
offered up countless numbers of crude theories 
and undigested ideas, objects of art are dis- 
played before her, and scientific experiments 
are made for her amusement. She is never 
more at home than in the lecture-room: "a 
pretty place ; there saw a great many chymical 
glasses and things, but understood none of 
them.^' The modesty which led Pepys to make 
this entry in his diary would of course now be 
unjustifiable. A bad atmosphere, penitential 
benches, and forbidding smells are sometimes 
characteristics of the " pretty place," but they 
act only as stimulants while the devotee com- 
piles a weighty abstract by the help of a note- 
book and spectacles, which if it perplexes her 
own mind, at least adds a new terror to the 
dinner-table. Here, like a donkey of an evil 
disposition, her neighbour may hang down his 
ears, and patiently submit to his fate. Flight 
is impossible, while no man could reasonably 
hope to indulge in a struggle with success* 
Plato and Copernicus, Leibnitz and Aristotle, 
are propounded at a moment when the future 
of the digestion is at stake, and . the lightest 
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topics are indispensable. At such a time a 
man's ignorance is particularly likely to be dis- 
played ; just as a character in a French play, 
on being asked the name of a bird, could only 
remark that " it flew when it was alive/' so the 
average intelligence of the ordinary diner-out, 
with regard to the eminent names we have 
quoted, amounts to an impression that they 
wrote when they were alive. But what is this 
to fling in the face of a rampant middle-aged 
woman whom the acquisition of facts has 
roused to frenzy ? Even were this seemingly 
safe assertion hazarded, a prompt contradiction 
would follow ; the best line of conduct to pur- 
sue is to take refuge in impenetrable stupidity, 
perhaps even openly to prefer Shakespeare to 
Eossetti, and thus, incurring unequivocal con- 
tempt, be left in peaca After dinner the scien- 
tific ogress will pounce upon the timid savant, 
carry him off to some distant sofa, where, heed- 
less of his imploring cries, his chattering teeth, 
and nervous agitation of his hands, she can 
pick his brains at leisure, and secure him for 
her next dinner-party. 
It is said of a famous bluestocking of this 
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century that she took no interest in any woman 
who had neither run away from her husband 
nor had any complaint to make against him, 
and that any deviation from the ordinary rules 
of conduct was to her a recommendation rather 
than otherwise; while her mode of life was 
accurately summed up by the statement of a 
wit, that she got up every morning at five 
o'clock to misinform herself. Her modern 
representative does not trouble herself much 
about the relations between the two sexes ; she 
believes that marriage is the English habit of le- 
galising an increase of the population, and dress 
a covering of the body which the climate and 
the loss of a furry protection render necessary. 
No one would venture to express an opinion as 
to her having loved in vain, or at alL No 
one would venture to embrace her even your 
V amour du Orec, To use a beautiful simile of 
Colonel Hanger's, a man might just as well put 
his arm round an oak-tree with the bark on. 
She bristles with abnormal angles, which may or 
may not be caused by what she calls her dress. 
Yet in spite of her strong mind she is credulous ; 
all depends upon the channel through which 
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the infonnation comes. Let a professor state 
that the pig-faced lady is part of his system, or 
that still more ancient phenomenon who gave 
birth to something which resembled a dormouse 
and disappeared after running three times round 
the room, and she will obediently accept as 
truths these slight eccentricities of nature ; be- 
sides which, something must take the place of 
Balaam's ass. Has not an eminent philosopher 
lately declared that there " is an increasing num- 
ber of persons in the world who do not base 
their theories of life upon the great ideas which 
have long prevailed ? " One of these great ideas 
was to the effect that no subject presented a 
more valuable field for study than the classical 
literature of a nation. Forty years ago the 
masterpieces of English writers of the last cen- 
tury were household words ; now, the superior 
woman of forty-five is hardly aware of their 
existence. On the other hand, it is true, she 
knows that she has a deltoid, that eating and 
drinking sustain life, and she probably can tell 
the exact distance of the sun from the Eoyal 
Institution as corrected down to latest date. 
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** Kulle science n'est pour elles trop profonde, 
Et c^ans, beaucoup plus qu'en aucun lieu du monde : 
Les secrets les plus hauts s'y laissent concevoir, 
Et Ton salt tout chez moi, hors ce qu*il faut savoir. 
On y salt comment vont lune, 6toile polaire, 
V^nus, Satume et Mars, dont je n'ai point affaire." 

On these topics she shrieks, and scolds, and 
splutters. It was said, in terms which we ab- 
stain from reproducing, that Voltaire gave the 
French a very good substitute for the Christian 
religion. The class of whom we are speaking 
are tied to no definite exponent of morality. 
Their religious tendencies are undergoing a con- 
stant change ; they are Calvinists, ritualists, 
and freethinkers in turn ; .now they maybe seen 
listening to a sermon on the physiological 
aspects of marriage ; now to a discourse on the 
vanity of dress ; now to a recital of the incon- 
sistencies and plagiarisms of which Christianity 
has been guilty. It may be that the cause of 
this is to be found in the fact that the education 
of women is still in its infancy. It is not very 
long since the object aimed at was the conceal- 
ment of knowledge, and at present a sort of 
astonishment is often manifested by women at 
their own acquirements. It is so strange & 
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feeling that it must be imparted to others ; mon 
due parte, et mSme il parte bien. In a few years 
we shall probably have changed all this; the 
stage of ostentation, as Montaigne called it, 
will have been passed, and woman will be ex- 
pected to know as much, and to display their 
knowledge as little, as men. The mere fact 
that no special name has been invented for 
her shows the general distribution of the be- 
lectured woman. Bluestocking is an extinct 
word, and the epithet strong-minded conveys no 
very distinct impression. 

In the mean time the blue sock, if we may 
use such an expression to denote the infant of 
tender years who joins in the general movement, 
has much to complain of. She is the antithesis 
of the girl who spends five nights out of seven 
in dancing until four in the morning, and, as 
such, she deserves credit. When marriage was 
supposed to be the natural conclusion of four 
years' dancing, education might be postponed ; 
but now, when the supply of princes is so 
limited and the demands of women are no less 
exorbitant than ever, it is as well that the 
cultivation of the mind should not wait upon 
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the remote possibility of being carried away in 
a coach drawn by eight horses. The girl who 
wishes to make a collection of scientific or 
historical facts requires encouragement ; they 
are far better than either monograms or beetles. 
As it is, she is half afraid of a date even when 
it is right, and when she has called it up into 
existence, regards it in much the same light as 
the unfortunate youth did the devil, whom he 
had raised without any definite idea as to his 
employment. Patronised by the prig at dinner, 
when she happens to be invited to one, and re- 
legated to the schoolboy in the evening, whose 
, mind reverts to the athletic sports at every 
pause of the interchange of monosyllables, she 
is far more sinned against than sinning. The 
path of knowledge is a very hard one, and it re- 
quires considerable strength of mind to disre- 
gard the latent opinion of the social Amolphea 
who still believe that the whole duty of a girl 
is savoir prier Dieu, rrt aimer, coitdre, et filer. 
She has her Scylla and Charybdis to avoid. It 
seems almost impossible to escape falling into 
the extreme of either vapid chafif or hopeless 
nineteenth-century priggishness. The disciples 
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of the man who wrote in his diary "Lost a 
quarter of an hour to-day " are daily increasing 
in numbers ; they have formed an offensive and 
defetisive alliance with the strong-minded wo- 
man; these co-descendants of the Catarhine 
monkeys have kissed each other^ — metaphori- 
cally that is to say, in order that we may not 
be supposed to contradict our former assertion. 
The generation of prigs which we are nourish- 
ing is in possession of many social platforms, 
and will shortly celebrate with due pomp, and 
of course a public dinner, the extinction of 
humour as a consequence of their unflagging 
efforts. It is one thing to be frivolous, and 
another thing to give tongue to the information 
Supposed to have been acquired durinsj the 
morning's work. After a long smell at a blue- 
book or a pamphlet on School Boards, the prig 
goes out fortified for the labours of the day, 
and gathers information with bee-like assiduity 
and a painful pertinacity. If he meets a man 
with one eye, his only object is to discover the 
exact sensations attendant upon that condition, 
believing that the pursuit of knowledge is under 
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all circumstances justifiable ; he will babble 
Communism, or prate of Church and State in a 
feeble voice, as his politics may lead him, per- 
haps even unbend to a discussion on the Poor- 
laws. At times he educates a prigling, for he 
has a noble end in view, and it is quite possible 
that in the Census paper of 1881 Prig will be 

as distinct a classification as Lunatic or Idiot. 

* 

He cannot, however, hope to transmit his qual- 
ities by inheritance ;^ from rejection and other 
causes, he is not able to choose the most beau- 
tiful and healthy women, so that we may con- 
fidently trust that no children will be born 
capable of asking questions immediately after 
birth, and consequently of contradicting those 
from whom they receive the answers. It is 
from the Universities and the House of Com- 
mons that the supply must come. Cambridge, 
which for a long time was behindhand, is now 
emulating Oxford in their production, and the 
prospect of a November Session is one which 
may fill the prig's mind with joy. The proceed- 
ings of the House of Commons are curiously 
dull, but what are they when compared with an 
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account of them given after dinner by a weU- 
meaning legislator, whose accent is probably 
provincial, and whose countenance you in- 
stinctively distrust ? The prig's career during 
the remainder of the year can easily be sketched. 
In August he rises and goes abroad, in order 
to make in some foreign country the remarks 
which may have passed unheeded in his own ; 
he returns with two numbers of the 'Nuova 
Antologia,' which his knowledge of the language 
has enabled him to cut open, and he enjoys the 
satisfaction of stating his opinion on the finan- 
cial state of the country without fear of con- 
tradiction. Much might be forgiven him could 
it be proved to his face that he had ever been 
in love, but the nearest approach to a flirtation 
which he is known to have indulged in, the 
only occasion on which he ever compromised 
himself, was when he once lent a volume of 
Herbert Spencer's ' Social Statics.' It is need- 
less to say that he was immediately asked what 
his intentions were.- Very different, however, 
is the fate which attends the female who has 
been on the rampage during Lent ; she succumbs 
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to the season, her progress is over, and after 
Easter her occupation is gone. How she spends 
her time then is a dark mystery ; perhaps it is 
employed in filing the papers on the Contagious 
Diseases Acts which have been sent to her, or 
in losing and recovering her eleventh dog, or 
perhaps in considering what dress she should 
wear during the ensuing year. Nothing would 
surprise us, not even if it were announced that 

% 

she was the responsible manager of the ' Matri- 
monial News,' or that she supplied a fashionable 
journal with those curious paragraphs which 
are inserted in order that their contradiction 
may fill some blank space in a succeeding num- 
ber. It is credibly reported that, at the expira- 
tion of the season, she travels on the Ehine, a 
terror to guides and waiters, gradually merging 
her individuality in that of the dame seule, a 
position which renders her still more antagonis- 
tic and ferocious to unprotected men whose 
canine teeth have unfortunately forgotten their 
original cunning. Where her chrysalis lies hid 
in winter is a matter which can only be vaguely 
conjectured ; it may be in the diving-bell at the 
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Polytechnic ; tliid, however, is mere speculation, 
and we only suggest it for the sake of those who 
are inclined to study her habits more closely. 
Let the knowledge at present suflBce that to 
Lent she belongs, and in Lent appears — nee 
scire fas est omnia. 
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If we are not the most cultivated and aesthetic 
people in the world, it is certainly not for want 

# 

of travelling. Hordes of barbarians have l3een 
arriving daily among us from the South of 
Europe in obedience to the law which requires 
them to spend in town the three months of the 
season. Many persons, no doubt, are under the 
impression that Italy belongs to the Italians, 
and that the language spoken there is Italian. 
A visit to that country during the past spring 
would have speedily undeceived them. At 
Turin or Bologna the traveller might have 
imagined himself to be at Swindon or Peter- 
borough ; the scene is one' of wild confusion ; 
troops of English and Americans precipitate 
themselves upon the trains, careless of the claims 
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of previous occupants ; hats they sit upon, coats 
they displace, umbrellas they ignore. Italians, 
conscious of their strange and depaysi appearance, 
shrink into the background. The timid traveller 
wishes for annihilation as he hears a group of 
six Americans, all under twenty-five years of 
age, and all apparently unconnected by any ties 
of relationship, asseverating that "now is the 
time to make a rush." Daughters flit to and 
fro in dusty dresses. Fathers hurry forwards 
and backwards, struggling with bundles con- 
taining a stick for every day in the month, the 
waifs and strays from which would enable them 
to be traced from city to city. Newly-married 
couples clinging to each other's hands and their 
travelling-bags, dropping first one and then the 
other, are trying to find their courier, who is 
trying to find them. The refreshment-room is 
full to overflowing, and the Nortliem tribes gaze 
with avidity and astonishment at a sight for 
which their own wildernesses have so little pre- 
pared them. The officials, taught by experience 
that they have no business on the scene, placidly 
look oiij sometimes muttering unintelligible 
words in a language in which they are never 
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addressed, and which no one professes to under- 
stand. . Temporary companionship with these 
excited hosts does not explain the cause of their 
migrations. Their appetites are superb, so that 
health cannot be the object in view. Art can 
have but little to do with it, for they can only 
just distinguish brick from stone. It may pos- 
sibly be a natural thirst for information, for in 
one corner of the carriage an Englishman is 
asking what the Apennines are, and whether the 
inhabitants have been engaged in any w ar during 
the last twenty years, which gives rise to much 
interesting speculation. In another comer a 
girl is reading Baedeker aloud, not with great 
rapidity, as a succession of twenty-eight tunnels 
interrupts the enunciation of as many words. 
AU these heterogeneous elements find them- 
selves at the close of the day in the same hotel, 
an hotel which they have called into existence, 
and which, were it not quite insupportable, 
would deserve the praises lavished upon it. 
All kinds of conveniences abound ; electric bells 
which ring a quarter of an hour after they are 
desired, and indulge in spontaneous vagaries in 
the dead of night ; servants who, in their wish 
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to perfect themselves in the pronunciation of 
the English language^ refuse to speak their own 
and are wholly incomprehensible. The court- 
yard is a den of omnibuses from which discor- 
dant sounds are ever rising ; every half-hour 
fresh loads arrive, disgorging more barbarians 
and brass-bound trunks, which become more 
involved in inextricable confusion ; the family 
courier is explaining that nine packages are to 
be taken upstairs, and seven lefb below, and 
spends the rest of the evening in ineffectual 
attempts to sort the sixteen. The hotel is 
"famed for its good tMe-cPhote" and eighty 
greedy persons give up in consequence the se- 
clusion of their own rooms to sit in the gilded 
bam where dinner is served. The object is to 
get rid of the unwary guests in as short a time 
as possible, and the foolish conversationalist 
may easily find himself three dishes in arrear, 
causing no inconsiderable detriment to his diges- 
tion in endeavouring to hurry through a cold 
Mediterranean fish, a hash of brains, and mutton 
that is not mutton, in the five minutes which 
are allowed him. How many ruined constitu- 
tions may not accuse the master " of a recently 
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enlarged and re-decorated hotel ! " Nor is the 
night a time for repose ; there is an early train 
at half-past four o'clock, and two Englishmen 
at three begin to splash about in their portable 
baths, while the waiter has roused every occu- 
pant of the same storey from foi^etfulness of the 
numbers of those who were going. The next 
day brings round the same cycle of pleasures, 
and the same struggles, until Florence has 
caught a violent cold, and the Chianti has 
disagreed with her father, so that they are 
obUged to remain two nights in some town 
which deserves the cai'eful study of two months. 
The opening of the Mont Cenis Tunnel has 
effected a revolution ; four or five days is a long 
time to give to a journey from London to Eome, 
and there is enough English atmosphere in the 
latter town to make one doubt the truth of 
Horace's dictum. "Eome est la ville oil Ton 
aime. Quand on a une passion, c'est li qu'il 
faut aller en jouir ; on a les arts et Dieu pour 
complices," wrote one of Balzac's heroines. 
Could the modern EngUshman be forced to 
soliloquise in the palace of the Caesars, and 
explain his reasons for being there, they would 
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probably be of the following nature : — " I came 
here because I was told I should find all the 
advantages of an English watering-place, and 
my country neighbours were going too. I belong 
to a club where I can discuss the Tichbome 
case and receive my opinions from my own 
newspaper. I keep my digestion in order by 
hunting three days in the week, and if I do not 
jump over stone walls, at least I do not ride 
over the hounds. Marsala is very like sherry, 
much cheaper, and is certainly stronger than 
I thought it was. My wife and daughters like 
seeing churches, and I think sculpture very in- 
teresting. I have seen sixteen studios, and 
shall try to get to the Vatican before I go to 
Naples." At times, however, he looks sadly 
depressed. The tropical rain which set in the 
morning after his arrival goes on for three days 
without any intermission; the Pincian is re- 
duced to a muddy pulp, the streets are turned 
into torrents, and only a few archaeologists can 
be seen on their way to investigate the fifteen 
churches one under the other at San Clemente. 
Perhaps it snows or hails, and the traveller may 
listen to the asseverations of the Italians that 
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such an occurrence has not taken place for forty 
years ; and if it is his first experience of the 
climate, he may possibly believe them. The 
Club is damp, and dismal stories are told him. 
Some fragment of a Columbarium has resented 
the intrusion of hounds and horses, and an 
enthusiastic sportsman has broken his collar- 
bone in full view of the Alban hills. Some one 
else has been robbed in the Campagna, and four 
others seized with fever. Of course it was their 
own fault ; what so easy to avoid ? You have 
only to wear precisely the right clothes during 
every change of temperature, never catch a chill, 
never expose yourself needlessly to the sun, 
observe careful rules with regard to diet, obtain 
excellent rooms on the second floor looking to 
the south, never be out at sunset, and never get 
wet ; these simple precautions, with the aid of 
a strong constitution, will enable the traveller to 
preserve his health at Rome. Full of these and 
similar detaUs the father creeps in fear and 
trembling to his hotel, where he finds his wife 
anxious to know who is the best chemist and 
who is the best doctor, in case Florence's cold 
should become worse. They have stood for 
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hours in damp vaults in thin boots; nothing 
will warm the dingy rooms looking northwards 
on to a bank of earth about five yards from the 
windows. Even these cellars were foimd with 
the greatest difficulty, and there is no prospect 
of obtaining better. Crowds pour in every day, 
filling every available garret, driving from hotel 
to hotel in search of a bed, not imfrequently in 
vain. The watering-place increases its prices, 
and pillages its visitors. A modem capital is a 
charmiug thing, and the adjimcts of a Court and 
diplomatic establishments are not without a 
certain value; but they kill medisevalism as 
they bring their boulevards with them. The 
new street is necessary, is doubtless an improve- 
ment, as it destroys the tortiious alleys and 
decaying buildings ; but in its progress it pulls 
down here a campanile, there a window of the 
fourteenth century. The sound Liberal who is 
awakened in the morning by the shrieks of 
newspaper vendors and by the groans of barrel- 
organs — for Italy, so prodigal of her favours in 
this respect to other countries, still keeps a 
sufficient supply at home — may for a moment 
regret the consummation of Italian unity, and 
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remember the days when all such noises were 
forbidden. While one Serene Highness drives by 
him on the right hand, and another on the left, 
he may wish to recall the time when the city 
was not quite so fashionable ; when the poor 
could economise there; when, if the dinners 
were as bad, and the beef as tough, there were 
many pleasant people to eat them ; and when 
the gardens of the Ludovisi were not closed — 
a loss no less irreparable to students of nature 
than of art. On the other hand, scores of new 
shops are opened, displaying an endless choice 
of photographs and mosaics, countless boxes of 
which are despatched to New York. The influx 
of ignorant travellers has given rise to renewed 
activity in the fabrication of works of art, and 
an unparalleled sale of rubbish has been the 
consequence. Ece tibi erunt artes! All sorts of 
objects are kept in stock to tempt the amateur, 
who has not even sense enough to observe that 
the picture might have been better had the 
painter taken more pains. 

The American is a better prey than the 
Englishman, who generally possesses at home 
a select assortment of relics of travel. Most 
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country-houses present some indication of Italian 
tours in the shape of copies, alabaster figures, 
or marble tables, the collection of some erratic 
grandfather, who however probably saw more 
and understood far more of Italy than any of 
his descendants. He.went to Home for four or 
five months, not for a fortnight; felt that he 
was in a strange coimtry; inquired solemnly 
into the habits of the natives, their customs, 
and their mode of life ; made abstracts of the 
conversations he held; wrote long accounts 
after the manner inculcated by Bacon ; perhaps 
did "sequester himselfe from the company of 
his countrymen, and diet in such places where 
there is good company of the nation where he 
travaileth ; did upon his removes from one place 
to another procure recommendation to some 
person of quality residing in the place whither 
he removeth." These accounts were published 
on his return, and were very likely read with 
interest by the untravelled world. Now hardly 
anybody takes letters of introduction to foreign- 
ers, few of whom indeed speak English with 
fluency. If the guest is conversant with no 
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language but his own, it may be doubted 
whether he derives much pleasure from climb- 
ing up the hundred steps of some vast palace to 
find a society which has no characteristics of its 
own, and whose gossip is singularly like that of 
any other watering-place. Besides, when Bacon 
wrote, and our ancestors printed their letters, 
neither Murray nor Baedeker had published 
their admirable summaries, and they could have 
little foreseen the day when Englishmen and 
Englishwomen, by the aid of a courier, would 
be enabled to see Florence in three days, Bologna 
in two, and Ferrara in a single morning. Then 
the hours were not mapped out for them with a 
stern hand, and they gave perhaps one or two 
to the study of what was in those times the 
prevalent language of the country. Travellers 
are much too busy in these days to do anything 
of the kind ; besides, what would be the use ? 
The waiters speak American wherever they go ; 
there is no modern literature to read, and as for 
the classics, Tasso is too dull, Dante too difficult, 
Ariosto too long, Boccaccio too improper. The 
result is that not more than one Englishman out 
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Of a hundred displays a greater familiarity with 
the language than is evinced by the question 
" Quanto 1 " which he pronounces as he stretches 
across the bufifet and shakes a brioche in the face 
of the alarmed waiter. Were he to stay in a 
town two days longer than was necessary to see 
its churches, he would feel that he was wasting 
his time. Perpetual motion is his destiny. He 
would be more likely to sleep at Tuxford on his 
way to Edinburgh than to break his journey at 
an Italian town where there was no English 
chemist. Balzac's heroine would hardly find a 
quiet comer in which she could pursue her 
studies. ** I can't abide Venice, there's no noise 
nor bustle here," was the criticism of one to 
whom the avenues of New York presented the 
acme of enjoyment. Bome will become more 
crowded and more expensive each succeeding 
year, and fewer salons will remain open to those 
who come in search of society. When the dual 
government which now exists comes to an end, 
the resident English will be at a loss for topics 
of conversation, and will be deprived of the 
opportunity of committing many harmless indis- 
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cretions in opposition to the Government of the 
country, by which they show their interest in 
politics, even if they do not directly influence 
the proceedings at the QuirinaL 

Travelling of the kind we have described can- 
not be said to promote a knowledge of the arts 
or to aid the* critical faculty. The family which 
has seen Bologna in two days, and other towns 
with similar celerity, returns to England with 
minds which resemble blurred photographs, and 
health impaired by the most treacherous of 
climates. Italy and its enjoyments are for 
those who leave the beaten track, who content 
themselves with the spectral hunt in the pine 
woods of Eavenna, and who learn from the 
mosaics in San Vitale and San Apollinare how 
lovely and how simple was the Christianity of 
the sixth century. Along the Eastern coast 
they may enjoy uninteniipted quiet, be the sole 
tenants of some Eenaissance palace at Vicenza 
or Ferrara, watch the lights and shadows on the 
Euganean hills from Este, and study Torcello 
before its restorations are completed. Five 
years hence few monuments will remain un- 
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scraped and unrestored ; half the most exquisite 
treasures in Italy are losing their distinctive 
character, and the traveller will regret, when 
too late, that he spent his days in going to 
meets at the Due Torn, and his evenings in 
reading EngUsh magazines. 




SOCIAL LADY-BIRDS. 



The position of a butterfly upon a pin may be 
attended with some discomfort, but it is a posi- 
tion which has its counterpart in modern Ufe. 
Season follows season, and very little is done 
to better the condition of the human beings 
who are collected together night after night. 
Yet there might be some chance of improvement 
if proper encouragement were given to that 
class which, in order to compensate for some 
slight disadvantages under which it labours, 
advertises the enjoyment of a larger house or a 
better-arranged supper than is usually to be 
met with. Society, with its usual inability to 
recognise its benefactors, has most injudiciously 
at different times stigmatised them as roturiers 
and parvenus, wholly unaware of the advan- 
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tages it has derived, and is destined to derive, 
from them. In spite, however, of these mis- 
taken appellations, their value is daily increas- 
ing, and there are a number of circumstances 
calculated to raise their position still higher. 
In the first place, they fill a vacancy. Every 
year more historical houses are shut up, and 
every year the number of dreary tenements in- 
creases about which it is impossible to predicate 
anything except that they possess back-stair- 
cases, and stand ostensibly in their own grounds. 
Some affinity they bear to country-houses, per- 
haps that of a mother-in-law. It is difficult 
indeed to avoid falling into the language of 
auctioneers in describing them. They are usu- 
ally seen at the angles of the squares, and 
doubtless exist for the accommodation of the 
sparrows and cats that frequent them. Another 
point in their favour is that the supply of women 
under the age of twenty increases in geometri- 
cal proportion. Nothing exercises the smallest 
control over it, and unfortunately they all have 
the same tastes. If by a judicious process of 
selection among parents a race could be pro- 
duced who disliked going out, and to whom 
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balls were odious, some change might be efifected. 
Prejudices no longer exist, and Lord Chester- 
field's view of the latitude to be allowed to the 
third sex, as he called ugly women, would be 
universally acquiesced in — ^''that they should 
be allowed to indulge in field sports, a cheerful 
glass, and to stand for Parliament." The only 
difficulty is to find women willing to admit 
their qualification. Not only is the present 
supply above the demand, but the difficulties 
are increased by a prevailing habit of bringing 
daughters out at the age of sixteen — a proceed* 
ing utterly subversive of all social progress. 
If the unhappy creature in question is invited 
to dine out, she very probably goes through an 
exhibition of nervous gymnastics, tearing her 
napkin, spilling her wine, convulsively clutching 
her necklace, and colouring at the sound of a 
monosyllable. It is just conceivable that her 
education may be improved in this manner, but 
the experiment should be made in the country, 
or at a taUe cThdte, where there is a quick suc- 
cession of traveUers. The dissection of her 
mind indeed would be worth the attention of 
any physiologist; it is a compound of MangnalVs 
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Questions and Frou Frou, the occupation of the 
last and the diversion of the present year. She 
is full of dates and languages and undigested 
information, and when at her ease may often be 
seen trying to recollect the name of somebody 
who has been introduced to her. If even a 
compromise were effected, and she were permit- 
ted to appear at dessert, the public would be a 
considerable gainer, as well as her own diges- 
tion. If she is not shy, there is only an addi- 
tional reason why she should be kept at home. 
Her appearance in the world has another sad 
consequence, inasmuch as it creates a demand 
for contemporaries of the opposite sex — the re- 
sult of which is that a ball-room at Easter pre- 
sents the strange spectacle of scores of human 
beings who are still growing. It is possible 
Mascarille was right in saying that " Les gens 
de quality savent tout sans avoir rien appris." 
We see no other solution which accounts satis- 
factorily for their presence. This is a state of 
things which at once creates a new class, or at 
least renders it« existence possible. With so 
admirable a field open to them, and the concur- 
rence of so many advantages in their favour. 
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their success ought to be accomplished in the 
course of one season. We probably shall not 
hear any more sad stories of parvenants who 
have failed to become parvenus, and who by the 
example of their own shortened careers have 
deterred others from imitating them, a calamity 
which any well-regulated mind must earnestly 
deprecate. Every facility should be afiforded to 
women who are anxious to open their houses ; 
in fact, if no outlet is given, the Clubs will in 
all probability be seized, and the admission of 
the exoteric world no longer dignified by the 
mysterious name of a conversazione. 

The first duty society has to perform in this 
matter is to discontinue its former offensive 
nomenclature, and give to the class in question 
the distinction of "arrivati." This little com- 
pliment will do much to soften the hardships 
they have had to bear, and will at the same 
time stimulate them to fresh exertions. The in- 
cipient hostess of this class has been forced to 
struggle for some years against the jealousy and 
illiberality of her neighbours, and the most mis- 
taken views have prevailed with regard to her. 
Her desire to make acquaintances has been 
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characterised as vulgarity — a foolish word at 
most times, but especially so in the mouths of 
those who are likely to use it. Worse mortifi- 
cations attended her first attempts at entertain- 
ing ; a better ball was always given upon the 
night she had chosen as her own. Pseudo- 
royalty threw her over at the last moment, and 
the guests she most wished to secure used to 
write next morning to say that the evening was 
so wet, that they did not like to take their 
horses out. Her dinners were invariably fail- 
ures, in spite of the care with which the guests 
had been selected. She gave as long a notice 
as if the object had been a charity, and the 
leases of half her guests' houses must have 
fallen in during the interval In fact, imtil she 
changed her mode of procedure, she was some- 
what unfortunate ; her tableaux were as bad as 
her private theatricals, if not as productive of 
squabbles. AU this is a matter of history, and 
her present sphere is confined to the ball-room, 
where she can fairly congratulate herself upon 
what she has done. It is very pleasant to see 
her now. She is no longer in the position of 
the blank leaf between the Old and New 
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Testaments, to borrow a simile from Sheridan. 
Her face lights up at the names of her guests, 
and many of them she appears to recognise 
with ease. Her advertisements are issued with 
greater skill ; she appeals to past services, in- 
stead of having recourse to promises. It is no 
longer necessary to suggest during the fortnight 
preceding her ball that the cotillon presents 
will be supplied (to use the language of house- 
maids and auctioneers) "regardless of expense," 
or that there will be round tables at supper — a 
statement as judicious and apposite as would 
be the eulogy of a library because it contained 
a copy of Hume or of Johnson's Dictionary. 
The baits which are offered to the world are ex- 
tremely curious ; we have even heard of a large 
expenditure of gas being held out as an induce- 
ment — an appeal probably to more senses than 
one. Now, however, instead of talking of the 
people she has asked, she mentions the names 
of those to whom she has refused invitations. 
She is beginning to be natural, forsakes the 
Embassies and Legations, and introduces one or 
two friends to her husband She sneers at the 
numerous accessions to the sisterhood, and is 
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inclined to believe that London society is 
getting too large. She has an antipathy to 
struggUng men, with whom her early life was 
bound up, resents rudeness, and has a wish 
to revive Almack's. Artistically she has still 
something to learn, for she belongs to a class 
who, like lunatics, are attracted by bright 
colours. The well-known aphorism applies pe- 
culiarly to them; they have a great deal of 
taste, but it is all bad ; they have not yet mas- 
tered the practical laws of decorative art ; their 
carpets and papers suggest primeval nature. 
The drawing-room, however large it may be, has 
a soupgon of the parlour, of well-bound books 
and antimacassars. Great prices have been 
given for strange pictures, whose raison d!itre 
was intended to be the decoration of a fourth- 
rate dentist's sitting-room, a situation where 
criticism is always tempered by fear. Artists 
and sculptors are here repaid for the contempt of 
the world, and designs as happy as those of our 
public monuments are to be seen on entering 
the house; while the intricacies of the group 
and the surprising folds of the marble form a 
second cloak-room, afiFording a shelter for opera- 
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hats, and showing that everything in art as 
well as in nature has its object. These faults, 
however, are but trivial, and on the other side 
may fairly be reckoned a love for flowers, a 
palate capable of distinguishing between Vou- 
vray and Silldry, great social industry, and a 
belief that one of the uses to which money can 
be put is to spend it — a belief in complete 
antagonism to that of the historical house, 
which does not agree with Bacon's view of the 
analogy between money and manure. Other 
varieties of the sisterhood exist, but this is the 
only one which exercises any influence upon 
society. This is the special type which is be- 
coming a power. It is true that wherever 
maternal instinct is strong, it may give rise to 
impetuous sallies, but indignation is quite out 
of place. A fourth unmarried daughter in good 
health, and with a wish to go out in the even- 
ing, is a great social problem. If the nine- 
teenth century solves it, its time will not have 
passed in vain. Sociology as a practical science 
is still in its infancy, and from Bodin to Comte 
no immediate remedy has been suggested which 
deals approximately with this phenomenon. 
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If no allnsion has been made to the corre- 
lative struggler^ man^ it is because his existence 
is too insignificant. He fulfils no special pur- 
pose, and no one feels any interest in his so- 
cial advancement with the exception of himself. 
There is, however, one afl&nitive type which is 
interesting from the fact that it cannot be traced 
beyond the last decade — a development of lib- 
eralism, strengthened by the Eeform Bill of 
1867. He is a "sound " politician, and repre- 
sents his constituents in society. He has always 
just left the House of Commons, or is just going 
there ; he comes into dinner very late, and im- 
presses his hostess with the belief that some- 
thing is going on for the good of the country. 
On the same principle he goes to balls about 
two o'clock, and assures his partners during 
the intervals between the figures that there is 
nothing going on in the House. If he is intro- 
duced to any one, he oJBfers them a place in the 
gallery, from which they can hear the presenta- 
tion of a petition or the asking of a question, and 
contrives at the same time to give the impres- 
sion that there is only one member who can 
introduce strangers, and that he is that member. 
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He stops everybody whom he knows in the 
street to inquire what their opinion is of the 
state of the currency, and looks pained if the 
question is evaded. He goes into society, because 
he considers that a little relaxation unbends the 
mind, and when he is not discussing politics, he 
is apologising for being seen. If a few intolerant 
persons call him occasionally tiresome, he has, on 
the other hand, the satisfaction of hearing many 
worthy people say that he is a rising young 
man. He has an extreme contempt for the 
good-natured and harmless struggler who spends 
his time on landings or staircases, retrieving 
cloaks and third daughters and carriages — a 
variety which is too well known to need 
description, which delights in afternoon teas, 
and represents manhood at those mysteries. 
Like Gulliver, by the Brobdingnagian maids of 
honour, this struggler is treated " with no kind 
of ceremony," and is looked upon by old 
women as one of themselves. He has, however, 
the merit of performing definite services in re- 
turn for the invitations he receives, and some- 
times crowns a happy old age by arranging a 
marriage long despaired of. All have a certain 
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small individuality, even down to the drawing- 
room acrobat who is supposed to cause the 
amalgamation of a party, and who at least 
succeeds in preventing all conversation, while 
he sings songs which by some strange accident 
are termed comic. 

The disappearance, however, of all these ex- 
istences would leave no void — ^they could have 
no hope of being missed. The women, on the 
other hand, to whom we have referred, are on a 
wholly diflTerent footing. We have demonstrated 
that they are social necessities ; as much so as 
junior Lords of the Treasury or vestrymen, and 
the only wonder is that they have not been 
called into being at an earlier period. This 
season they are appealing in quantities, like the 
lady-birds and yellow flies of last year. It is 
equally unnecessaiy to speculate as to the source 
from which they come to us. They leave their 
homes and counties to do us good, they supply 
a vacancy, raise the general standard, and de- 
serve protection and gratitude. Their vanities 
are very harmless. If they lengthen their names 
without the direct interposition of Providence, 
they are the only persons affected by the change 
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If they send out their cards of invitation at first 
as recklessly as wine-merchants issue their cir- 
culars^ and often with as little result, the evil is 
one which is remedied in the succeeding season. 
We have described the opportunities they en- 
joy. The age is a very material one, and it is 
painful to think that strawberries in the house 
of a Lady-bird can be preferred to a combina- 
tion of Portugal grapes and sixteen quarterings. 
It is needless to dilate upon the advantages 
to be derived from them; anything must be 
welcomed which has such an obvious tendency 
to promote circulation and stimulate rivalry. 
There is no limit to the possible consequences. 
The sleeping palace may be awakened, and 
begin not only to "bang and buzz and clack," 
but to show its pictures, light its rooms, brush 
away its cobwebs, weed its courtyards and 
gravel walks, paint its tride face, and expel its 
cats. In fact a social El Dorado may be pic- 
tured, in which the number of men shall exceed 
that of the women, disgrace attach itself to an 
unmarried man of thirty, and the only sufferers 
by this social revolution be lecturers on women's 
rights. During, however, the possible interval 
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which may elapse before the establishment of 
such a state of things the field is open to these 
reformers, and they may be assured that their 
ascent, like the famous one, 

" h tale, 
Che sempre al cominciar di aotto h gnve : 
£ quant* uom piti ya sa, e men fa male." 

And many of the sisterhood are more than half 
way up. 



THE INFANT'S PROGRESS. 



DuKiNG the month of June, when " life would 
be endurable but for its pleasures," and when 
among those pleasures dancing is supposed to 
hold the foremost rank, a ball becomes worthy 
of the closest attention. In order to know how 
sublime a spectacle it is, to enter fully into the 
excitement of the scene, to judge with how great 
a sagacity its operations are conducted, and to 
form an adequate conception of the advantages 
which must result from it, it must be regarded 
from several points of view. If the evening is 
a fine one, the centre of a square will be an ex- 
cellent position to occupy for this purpose, or 
any other place may serve which is free from 
irrational interruption, and at the same time 
sufficiently remote to prevent the sound of the 
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music from reaching the observer. About half- 
past eleven he wiU be rewarded for his pains. 
Apparently in obedience to some preconcerted 
signal, a number of black and bright-coloured 
ants begin to wander about, continually cross- 
ing the room with much monotony and regu- 
larity, and always returning empty-handed. At 
other times more energetic movements are exe- 
cuted by them in close contiguity to one an- 
other. The intelligent naturalist would at once 
leap to the conclusion that the males were 
displaying these marvellous antics with the ob- 
ject of exciting the admiration and attracting 
the love of the females, who stood arrayed in 
feathers and ball-paint to reward the victors ; 
and he would probably remain entranced until 
a late hour of the night, in the hope of seeing 
some interesting process of selection take place, 
and the decimation of the inferior and less hardy 
males. Were he, however, to enter the room, 
he would be likely to modify his views. He 
would find that civilisation has imposed a curi- 
ous restraint upon the movements of the body, 
that a sedate and measured walk is as much as 
many of the males are wont to permit them- 
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selves, alid that the country alone can furnish ex- 
amples of those who, to use Montaigne's words, 

"cherchent k se recomniander par des saults 
p^rilleux, et aultres mouvements ^tranges ;" in- 
deed, in many instances he would observe that 
the elder males held themselves wholly aloof 
from the exhibition, leaving the straggle in the 
hands of the younger. This painful anomaly 
has been commented upon before, and the 
hopes in which we indulged, that the cause 
might be ascribed to the undue protraction of 
the Christmas holidays, have been rudely dis- 
pelled, "Whitsuntide cannot be put forward as 
an excuse, and yet infants over whose heads 
scarcely three lustres have passed may be seen 
endeavouring to fulfil many of the ordinary 
duties of life. 

It is pleasant to watch the stormy career of 
one of them at a ball from some safe retreat, 
which a projecting pillar may afford, or which 
the eminences of some portly dowager's back 
may protect. For a little time he hovers about 
the cloak-room, until a rapid succession of 
guests enables him to run the gauntlet past 
twelve footmen, who all point angrily in difier- 
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ent directions, and thereby nnsettje his mind 
for the rest of the evening. He breathes more 
freely when he has bowed to his hostess, for 
vague misgivings will obtrude themselves that 
she is aware that his card of invitation only 
reached him that very evening, and he has 
strong fears lest at any moment he may be 
pounced upon and sent to bed. When once he 
has reached the ball-room he has plenty to do ; 
he has two gloves, which nothing will induce 
either to button or to develop themselves, and 
as his hands increase week by week in size, this 
difficulty is continually present. He has also a 
large assortment of horticultural specimens, a 
yellow rose, some stephanotis, and a few care- 
fully-chosen ferns, besides a proportionate 
amount of moss and wire. To keep this in its 
place requires the undivided attention of two 
pins, an elastic band, and the unhappy owner, 
who is constantly engaged in restoring it to its 
upright position. Till the room is tolerably 
full, he lurks in ambush; when, fired by the 
exhortations of his mother to dance, and re- 
sponding to a latent hereditary instinct, he ap- 
proaches in crab-like fashion an infant of the 
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opposite sex, when, if his advances are favour- 
ably received, he endeavours to thread his way 
to that part of the room where active exercise is 
taking place. For a long time they pause upon 
the brink, then make a few false starts, seize 
one another's hands, and embrace at intervals, 
only to relapse timidly into their former posi- 
tions, whUe people emerge from behind them 
and disappear in the distance. At last a final 
effort is made, and rudderless and oarless they 
push off their little boat together; now they are 
borne along the stream, now tossed convulsively, 
now landed on a " dog's " foot, whose piteous 
yelp may be heard above the tumult, and now 
they are gliding safely down a back water. The 
male infant, pleased at finding that he has not 
lost a limb, suggests that they should go on 
again; so, maddened by the gods, they enter 
the current once more. They execute their 
playful kicks in the middle, are pushed conse- 
cutively to the right and to the left, beg pro- 
miscuous and universal pardons, and knock 
their little heads together in a manner which 
would be dangerous were their bones but ma- 
tured. Nevertheless, disagreeable doubts begin 
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to suggest themselves ; the male infant is not 
sure that his mother is right in wishing him to 
valse in London, while his partner is only con- 
scious of carrying about fragmentary shreds 
and straggling pieces of what once was trim- 
ming ; her mind is bent on pins, without which 
useful commodity she will speedily collapse into 
her natural shape. Thus, agreeing that it is too 
hot and too crowded to dance — a most rational 
conclusion had it been arrived at a little earlier 
—they plunge into a corridor. 

But twenty minutes have changed the aspect 
of the rooms. They now contain as many varie- 
ties of animal life as the Zoological Gardens. 
Here, stopping up the doorway, are two groups 
of that interesting class which is the terror of 
ball givers, which comes up to town for three 
weeks in June, and announces in all the papers 
that it has come to such and such an hotel for 
the season. If they do not bring daughters to 
town, they possess at least sisters-in-law or 
nieces, or something which valses when given 
an opportunity, with "whom the horizon is 
clouded " directly a dance is likely to be given. 
They write notes for invitations at the last mo- 
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ment, imploring the hostess by the memory of 
a common descent to allow them to bring Mary 
as well as Susan, and adjuring her by her good 
nature to ask them to her second ball instead of 
to the first, as they have accepted an invitation 
to Ascot. Their energy is beyond admiration ; 
they are always at an Exhibition ; art and na- 
ture, as seen in the shape of the Academy and 
the two-headed Nightingale, thrive by their 
patronage; it is for them that the exquisite pic- 
ture of the birth of this latter phenomenon is 
pasted on the walls, and it is to them that it 
appeals. They have been to the Tichbome case 
before luncheon, have looked through the 'Battle 
of Dorking,' driven three times round the Park, 
and eaten two ices during the afternoon, and 
they will remain interested spectators of the 
dancing until three o'clock in the morning. Sua 
81 bona ndrint ! They have left some old coun- 
try-house at the most beautiful season of the 
year for dingy apartments on the second floor, 
and wiU return with the proud consciousness of 
having left two hundred cards; while the eldest 
daughter has been twice run away with by the 
most unmanageable brute in the neighbouring 

L 
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stables, the only one not hired on her arriyal in 
town, and in its quieter moments preferring a 
retrograde to a progressive motion. They do 
not even adhere to their original programme; it 
is a misfortune that they should come to town 
for three weeks, but it is a crime that they 
should stay six. For ten minutes they have 
opposed themselves to the waves of human 
beings who beat up against them, in the vain 
hope of finding space for their evolutions. 
Women who know nobody invariably remain 
wherever they are most in the way ; some are 
conscious that the following year they must 
bring out two daughters, though their acquaint- 
ance with that interesting object, man, is strictly 
confined to two young friends of their husbands, 
both unhappily suffering from rheumatic gout. 
" What must I do to know men V* is a question 
which painfully recurs, each time incapable of 
solution. In the next cage is an ex-Cabinet 
Minister, limited by a merciful dispensation to 
mismanaging his own affairs, instead of those of 
the country ; then a newly-made peer, bearing 
his honours with more self-possession than his 
wife, whose anxious face betrays her disappoint- 
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ment at not being told to go up higher. In the 
next recess are two county neighbours, both 
baronets, both discussing the Horse Show, yet 
both destined to pass away without having even 
introduced a new breed of sheep upon their pro- 
perty. Further on are two men, whose yearly 
income exceeds forty thousand pounds, com- 
plaining to one another about the price of hay, 
and their consequent inability to do many 
things which, were the times but better, they 
might have possibly afforded. This year they 
will only be able to put by ten thousand for 
their younger children, and invest fifteen thou- 
sand in land adjacent to their estates. By their 
side, fenced in with tulle and tarlatan, is a 
cretin, who is refusing an invitation to join a 
picnic to the Crystal Palace, with the thermo- 
meter probably at thirty-six. The little sense 
which he possesses leads him right upon this 
occasion, though his inability to express him- 
seK confines him to the simple utterance of the 
monosyllable No. If he did not drink he would 
be nearly presentable. 

The room is very full ; the host stands aghast 
at the number of his acquaintance, for his wife 
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had told him that she was going to ask ** only a 
few people." Social statisticians have^serted 
that two-thirds of the invited guests may be 
expected to make their appearance at a ball, 
while only one-third is likely to come when the 
attraction of dancing is not held out. This, like 
many other bits of statistics, is probably untrue, 
but it expresses roughly the popular conception 
of the relative pleasure to be derived fix)m a 
ball and from a party. On this occasion three- 
fourths must have come. Young married wo- 
men more Mtes than fast, young married men 
very humble and careless about their personal 
appearance, girls who are beginning the second 
decade of their social life, with wants that in- 
crease as the chance of their being satisfied de- 
creases ; and impassive matrons, sitting peace- 
fully on narrow seats, convinced by experience 
that, if they lose sight of their daughters for ten 
consecutive minutes, it is not because they have 
been hurried away in a T-cart, the victims of em 
impetuous Lovelace. 

A surging mob of humanity is trying to dance 
the lancers, and the infants have tempted pro- 
vidence again. In order that their confusion 
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may be stiU more manifested, a genial dog in- 
sists that it should be a ^'sixteen lancers." 
Could a purgatory ever be supposed possible for 
this harmless creature, he would undoubtedly 
spend his nights in dancing the last figure of 
this perplexing exercise, ever out of time, and 
ever offering the wrong hand. The male infant 
has never spoken during the first four figures ; 
the yellow rose shares his embarrassment and 
begins to droop. He has no memoria technica 
to help him ; when he valses he counts aloud ; 
now, however, nothing but the closest observa- 
tion can save him ; his ideas are beginning to 
desert him, and he is pushed by the dog into the 
middle as some kind of bewildering music com- 
mences. He remembers that there are two wo- 
men in pink and one in blue who belong to his 
set, but the nondescript appearance of the fourth 
upsets all his calculations ; he runs about aim- 
lessly, is found advancing with four girls, now 
giving both his hands to the dog, now standing 
motionless upon a dress. The result is disas- 
trous, and he emerges from this slough of 
despond with the loss of two choice ferns. Sup- 
per alone can restore animation and strength ; 
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soup and cutlets, plovers* eggs and strawberries, 
rise before the infant's eyes ; the female assents ; 
so, diving into the passage as a happy oppor- 
tunity presents itself, they struggle on from one 
room into another, where the waters are still, 
but running more deeply; past two politicians, 
who prove the truth of Buskin's proposition that 
*' man has become, on the whole, an ugly ani- 
mal, and is not ashamed of his ugliness ; " past 
two flirtations, one to end in marriage, the other, 
to quote Heine, in "Schlangen hervorgekro- 
chen ; " past a waiter who has been mistaken 
three times for the host, past the host, who has 
been mistaken six times for a waiter; past his- 
torical pictures and priceless Sfevres, until in the 
distance is seen the glitter of the supper-room. 
The infant's spirits have revived, the female has 
twittered " Oh, fancy ! " three times, and is pre- 
pared to say it again with emphasis as soon as 
she is fed. Regardless of their doom the little 
victims play, till just as they are entering the 
room, they are seized, stopped, pushed, and 
begged to make way for the Grand Duchess of 
Pumpenheim, who is advancing in solemn state 
accompanied by the gnashing of teeth. The 
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hostess, mistaking the violent suppression of 
tears for hunger, assures the infants that they 
can go in after a few minutes ; but their appe- 
tite is gone; the female wishes to go to her 
mother, and they retrace their steps, given over 
to Mrs DiflSdence and Giant Despair. Poor in- 
fants! the yellow rose has lost its head, and 
the last remaining specimen of Adiantum has 
withered away. 

Meanwhile morning has come, the Grand 
Duchess has finished her supper, and discovered 
that plovers' eggs are almost out of season ; only 
ten complexions can be found willing to brave 
the light, which is feared by all save the dog, 
who stays to the end, and walks home along 
Piccadilly, happy in the thought that he has six 
garden parties during the ensuing fortnight, 
showing no signs of distress, and as fresh as the 
vegetables which are slowly wending their way 
towards Covent Garden. 



WEDDINGS AND WEDDING 
PRESENTS. 



It is a matter of unquestionable notoriety that 
all marriages are made in heaven, and it is 
equally certain that the beautiful descriptions 
of them which we read must be due to celestial 
Correspondents. Such choice of words, such 
felicity of arrangement, such grace of epithets, 
could not emanate from any inferior source, and 
the future historian will best gather from these 
chronicles the condition of the English language 
in our day, and the manners and customs of 
those who spoke it. We shall not perhaps be 
accused of unnecessary repetition if we call at- 
tention to the subject. The sun is shining, and 
peculiar interest is excited. The bridegroom is 
accompanied by his friend who is officiating as 
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groomsman, and who is qualified by frequent 
service for the efficient discharge of the multi- 
farious duties which are attached to the position. 
At precisely thirteen minutes and a half past 
eleven they alight at the church, saluted by the 
acclamations of the crowd, the excitement of 
the bystanders, and the symphony of bells. 
When the door is opened, four-and-twenty per- 
petual curates and prebendaries, deans and 
archdeacons, begin to assist one another. The 
scene increases in interest until the climax is 
reached when the bride enters, leaning on some- 
body's arm, and supiDorted by her bridesmaids 
sup^.d with jew AlyaLgibo^ng.™, 
which thus has the good fortune to secure eight 
advertisements of its goods. The religious cere- 
mony is performed with peculiar solemnity, 
unbroken save by the fidgeting of the grooms- 
man; the benediction is pronounced, and on 
repairing to the vestry the formalities of regis- 
tration are gone through — a part of the ceremony 
which is often described in language worthy of 
Burke. After this the party repair again to 
a mansion or residence, where a sumptuous d^ 
jeilner is prepared, and numerous covers are laid 
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— a mysterious but interesting process. It is 
here that English oratory is displayed to its 
best advantage, and graceful tributes are paid 
on all sides, characterised by good taste, by 
brevity, and fluency. The peer forgets his 
pomposity, and the fact that nobody listens to 
him elsewhere ; the groomsman feels that the 
lightest part of his duties has come, and all 
regret the close of his remarks. At precisely 
four minutes past two the bride and bridegroom 
take leave of their friends, and seek the seclusion 
of a country-seat. 

Meantime the "friends" separate, and the 
Correspondent is enabled to furnish those ad- 
vertisements which all read with interest, if not 
with excitement. The enumeration of the 
presents and of the names both of their eminent 
manufacturers and of their donors fills columns, 
and affords invaluable opportunities of fine writ- 
ings. The "members of the domestic house- 

• 

hold," called sometimes by profane and illiterate 
people servants, contribute something diflScult to 
carry, and impossible to pack It is interesting 
to know that the flowers were not the production 
of nature, but were expressly supplied for the 
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occasion by the floral manufacturer ; nor is the 
name of the pastrycook wanting who made the 
indigestible compound termed a "bride-cake.** 
A few years more, and we shall be told the 
incomes of the guests, their ages, and the con- 
struction of the ladies' petticoats. It may be 
that publicity is thus ostentatiously given to 
the names who contribute toward the future 
m4nage of the happy couple in order that the 
standard may be raised, and that the donor of 
a water-bottle may shrink from appearing in 
the same list with the donor of a diamond 
bracelet. That aim, however, has not yet been 
realised, and the list of objects is as varied and 
as free from all connection with each other as 
the words which make up a page of Johnson's 
Dictionary. The company is a medley one ; 
sugar-basins and aneroids, an antique pair of 
bellows, the Zoological Gardens faithfully re- 
presented in ormolu, a musical-box, a sketch 
mounted as a fan, fifty travelling articles to 
make locomotion impossible, a basket of snow- 
drops, and nine addresses on vellum congratu- 
lating the bridegroom on the examples he has 
to imitate and on the wisdom of his choice, 
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quite unreadable from the magnificent flourishes 
with which the initial letters abound, and 
signed by the schoolmaster and schoolmistress 
in behalf of the scholars. Were the bride and 
bridegroom endowed with ostrich-like digestions 
they might find some use for these articles. As 
it is, they often prove the most unmitigated 
nuisance, a misery alike to him who gives and 
to him or her who receives. It occasionally 
happens that the announcement of an engage- 
ment, instead of recalling the fact that two 
people are perfectly certain of being happy for 
life, that the cares of this world are over for them, 
and that a beautiful accoimt of their marriage 
will appear in the newspapers and enrich the 
literature of the country, only suggests the 
painful thought that a present must be given, 
and, in order to be given, must be bought. To 
explain the grounds for this impression would 
bo impossible ; a slight relationship exists be- 
tween the victim and one or other of the engaged 
pair, and the persons about to marry are going to 
live in London, possibly in a large house ; it may 
be that the intending giver received at some for- 
mer period a perfectly useless and now blackened 
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object, too dirty to make its appearance again 
in the world of rubbish, and that he feels bound 
to reciprocate the attention. " Human nature," 
says a great authoress, "is so well disposed 
towards those who are in interesting situations 
that a young person who either marries or dies 
is sure of being kindly spoken of." Whatever 
may be the cause, the dilemma remains the 
same. Much mental agony is undergone, in- 
creasing as the interval before the marriage 
becomes shorter. Some prudent persons have 
a stock of objects always at hand, one of which 
they forward upon receipt of the intelligence, 
and thus they may have the good fortune to 
send the first of the fifteen inkstands which 
follow. She who hesitates is lost ; now help- 
lessly bemoaning her condition, now peering 
uneasily into shop-widows, and finding that 
everything costs seven pounds when she's pre- 
pared to spend only four. Her sense of her 
unfortunate position daily grows in intensity, 
and she may be next seen sitting in a shop with 
a choice selection in front of her, amongst 
which are a blotting-book covered with excres- 
cences of brass like a portmanteau, a miniature 
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helmet^ two shepherdesses of modem Meissen, 
a silver- gilt machine for brushing away crumbs 
after breakfasting in bed, a gentleman in ormolu 
looking into a windmill about the same size as 
himseK and of the same material, both contain- 
ing cavities in their insides for matches, the 
discovery of which would occupy a lifetime. 
What a choice is here ! The biggest fool of her 
acquaintance has just ordered the silver-gilt 
machine, which costs thirty pounds, so she takes 
the windmill with a sigh of relief, and sends it 
as a little object to remind her friend of the 
happy hours they have spent together. Her 
friend sends in return a little note assuring her 
that she will always value it, reflecting that it is 
a just requital for the ormolu porcupine stuffed 
with pins which she had presented on a previous 
occasion. But the donor and the windmill are 
not destined to lose sight of one another just 
yet. It is bad enough to see the rubbish in a 
shop, but there is some excuse for the produc- 
tion of these costly and worthless trifles. What 
the dogs are in the East to the streets, the givers 
of modem wedding presents are to the trade — the 
scavengers of refuse ; what is too dirty, too use- 
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less, too Ugly for other purposes, they absorb ; but 
it is too hard to be called upon to look at it again 
when exposed to view in the drawing-room of the 
unfortunate girl whose future life is to be spent, 
or supposed to be spent, in its contemplatioa 
There are entertainments of divers kinds and de- 
grees of dulness, but the entertainment which is 
given for the display of the objects we have 
described is without an equal Neatly arranged 
upon the tables in symmetrical order lie these 
specimens of English taste, " several hundreds in 
number," slips of paper being attached to them 
recording the names of the givers. Here the lady 
and the windmill meet once more, regretfully 
perhaps, for some kind friend announces that she 
only gave two pounds for the candlesticks 
opposite ; another has picked up something for 
thirty shillings which produces a sublime eflfect, 
and the name of the shop where similar objects 
can be procured is whispered in secret There 
is a pleasing equality evinced in the display ; 
Her Grace and the housemaid think the same 
thing " beautiful," and probably spend the same 
amount of money upon the object of their 
admiration. 



< 
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The custom of giving wedding presents as it 
now exists is a social tax which, though paid by 
every one. is only paid grudgingly ^d oVcom- 
pulsion. It represents neither affection nor 
interest, and is not productive of the smallest 
profit to any save the tradesman whose wares 
are sold for the purpose. Its counterpart can 
only be found in the custom which existed a 
short time ago of giving leaving-books at Eton. 
The fashion was exactly analogous : little boys 
gave them to big boys, to whom they always 
had been, and to whom they continued in after 
life, complete strangers, subscribing themselves 
their " sincere friends on their leaving Eton." 
The head-master submitted to the custom at a 
smaller cost ; wise in his generation, and being 
an elegant classic, he had published or privately 
printed a quarto edition of some Latin author 
which, it is needless to say, nobody ever wanted, 
and no one ever bought. This peculiarly use- 
less volume was exchanged for the sum of ten 
pounds deposited in some comer of the room 
by the boy who was bidding good-bye, whence 
it was generally supposed that the head-master 
ultimately took it. This pleasant mode of 
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escaping the tax was unfortunately not open to 
those who paid for the leaving- books presented 
by their sons to their sincere friends, and who 
not unnaturally considered that the annual ex- 
penditure of fifteen or twenty pounds was hardly 
compensated by the possession of some scores 
of soiled copies bound in yellow calf What 
these books are to the library, wedding presents 
are to the ordinary furniture of a house. What 
is to be done with the windmill ? Should the 
first opportunity be seized for getting rid of it, 
there is the risk that its donor will tenderly in- 
quire after it. It cannot be given away after 
the lapse of six months, for its colour is gone, 
and it looks as if it might have been present at 
Hilpah's wedding to Shalum. The poor thing 
eventually finds a shelter and a home in some 
spare bedroom of a country-house, where damp 
and dust hasten its decay. Sometimes it is de- 
stined to a harder fate. One swallow does not 
make a summer, and the gift of a weddmg present 
does not insure the celebration of a marriage; the 
engagement may very possibly be broken off, 
and one of the consequences is the return of 
the windmiU to its unhappy and original 
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possessor, whose feelings on its reappearance we 
forbear from commenting on. If the State 
would include wedding presents among the as- 
sessed taxes, and fix a definite sum to be paid 
at the beginning of each year, great relief would 
be experienced; the Government would of 
course realise a profit, and a large sum would 
still remain to be distributed as marriage por- 
tions. The present inequality would be re- 
medied ; for, as it is, those who never marry at 
all (and their number is daily increasing) receive 
no return for their original outlay ; but on the 
institution of the tax this need no longer be the 
case. Single women, on attaining the age of 
forty-five, might, on condition of subscribing a 
declaration setting forth the extreme improba- 
bility of their marrying, and their aversion to 
that condition, receive the sum to which they 
would have been entitled on marriage. Widows, 
on the other hand, would get nothing under 
any circumstances, being exhorted to remain 
contented with the ormolu of the first marriage. 
During the interval before the adoption of this 
plan we have but one remedy to propose. 
Surely the old shoes which are now so lavishly 
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thrown away at the departure of the bride and 
bridegroom are capable of conversion into some 
valuable substance ; which cannot be predicated 
of wedding presents. Let, therefore, the next 
"groomsman " set a bright example, and deserve 
well of society and the oppressed ; as the car- 
riage starts let a shower of aneroids, barometers, 
bellows, candlesticks, vases, mosaics, and an- 
tiques gracefully fall and flutter around it. Thus 
we feel sure that a " peculiar interest would be 
excited," while the struggles of the crowd to 
possess objects which to their inexperienced 
eyes might seem capable of being exchanged 
for a shilling would give additional animation 
to the scene. The prevalence of this custom 
might be expected to modify to some extent the 
present fashion, the chief compensation for 
which must be found in the advantages which 
result from a study of the pages of the ' Court 
Journal.' 



\ 



THE END OF THE HOLIDAYS. 



The English lunatic may be expected in a very 
few days to return from the Continent, and the 
newspapers will doubtless chronicle his arrival 
in town on his way " to join the family circle " 
at the asylum in the country. If, however, the 
country loses quiet in one direction, it gains it 
in another. The local objects of interest wiU no 
longer be a prey to the tourists, who, fortunately 
for the preservation of archaeological monuments, 
are obliged during a considerable portion of the 
year to work for their living. Sad nonsense is 
talked about trusting them, which is only pos- 
sible as long as they are kept in sight. One 
well-known house has lately been closed to the 
public in consequence of the visitors having 
indulged in the pleasing practice of writing 
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facetiae on the window panes. This is only 
one instance among many of similar chai'acter 
which we could quote. As year after year adds 
to the tribe of tramps, more restrictions will 
have to be placed upon sight-seeing. Let any 
one who doubts the necessity of doing so act for 
one day as custodian in some ruin, and note the 
manners and customs of the people who pass in 
and out. The first to arrive in the morning are 
three men, harmless enough, in flannel trousers 
and flannel shirt and flannel caps, evidently 
undergraduates. One has a " Murray," and in 
obedience to its directions they have come a mile 
out of the way to look at the ruins of what is 
described as having been a fine example of 
Early English architecture. They are in excel- 
lent condition, and present the appearance of 
having just left their baths ; they look for the 
triforium in the crypt, for the crypt in the clere- 
story, but they have no time for an examination 
of details, as they have fifteen miles to walk 
before they arrive at the inn which will give 
them the luncheon they deserve ; so, armed in 
their flannel panoply, they rush forward once 
more. The next party consists of five women 
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with baskets and parasols, who seize greedily 
upon the chapter-house as the most convenient 
spot for luncheon, and, before they look at the 
arches above them, eat and drink for fifty min- 
utes without moving. When they have left the 
place, their late encampment is a horrible sight 
What indeed is the good of being in a ruin if 
decency or tidiness is expected? Here some 
cold bacon is melting in the hot sun, crusts of 
bread and chicken bones are scattered about in 
all directions, greasy sandwich papers are flut- 
tering round, a horror for ever, while jagged 
pieces of broken bottles render the place per- 
manently dangerous. This is one consequence 
of their architectural studies, if indeed no worse 
result follows. The average male tramp may 
attempt to cut his name, but the female will 
often rush in where he fears to tread. In one 
respect she is mercifully at a disadvantage. 
Had Providence seen fit that women should 
carry knives in their pockets, the consequences 
would have been fearful to contemplate. Pro- 
bably not one stone would be left upon another 
throughout the country. If, however, they have 
no knives, they have parasols, with which they 
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injure whatever they touch. The point of the 
parasol is another digit, with which they test 
the stability of everything that comes in their 
way. They dig up rare ferns with it, which 
they boldly assert are indigenous, and they 
loosen stones that are likely to fall. "When they 
have finished luncheon, if there is a house 
attached to the ruins they insist upon seeing it, 
and if the housekeeper is not ready to receive 
them they will walk in of their own accord. 
It is not that the sight of newel staircases or 
Gothic mouldings " contributes to their mental 
health, power, or pleasure ; " in fact, they rarely 
commit themselves to any expression of opinion 
beyond a supposition that " it " must be very 
old ; but they are impelled by a jackdaw-like 
curiosity to peck about. Meantime they are 
playing with their parasols, justifying the dis- 
cretion of the housekeeper who said, " I only 
let in four at a time, as I cannot keep my eye 
on more." They never go home until late in 
the evening, when they may be tracked to the 
next parish by means of their sandwich papers. 
There is but a short interval between the exit 
of the tourist and the beginning of country- 
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house life ; the lull, however, is delightful while 
it lasts. Its pleasures are chiefly negative; 
there is infinite satisfaction in knowing that 
this or that thing need not be done. The or- 
dinary occupations have not yet begun ; the 
county ball is not even thought of ; the local 
lecturer is not yet advertised to appear at the 
Mechanics' Institute; the Corporation dinner 
is not yet announced, at which the mayor will 
congratulate the two burgh members, who in 
their turn will congratulate themselves, on work 
undone, on time misspent, on the obstruction of 
useful measures and the promotion of idle the- 
ories and vain undertakings, and will express 
their hope in broken English to the Corporation 
that another year may see the accomplishment 
of the same happy results by the same agency. 
Visits, too, need not be paid just yet ; we may 
expect that the newly rich classes will do much 
to put an end to formal visiting, and as a large 
proportion of the castles, abbeys, and parks in 
any given county arer in their hands, they are 
not unlikely to exercise considerable influence 
in the course of a few centuries. In the first 
place, when a visitor calls, he is always let in — 
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a circumstance in itself quite sufficient to check 
the habit of calling— in whatever part of the 
county the hostess may happen to be. The 
servant, who deserves impalement by way of 
encouragement to the others, insists on going 
miles to find his mistress, and through shrub- 
beries and woods and walks will hunt her down. 
If, when found, she would only receive her 
guest, there would not be so much to complain 
of ; but she goes up-stairs to " get ready " in- 
stead, leaving him waiting for twenty-five min- 
utes in the drawing-room, which smells faintly 
of the new family pictures, and two illustrated 
editions of two modem poets. When she is 
ready and does come down, she talks about 
London, as if the chief charm of country life 
was not to get rid of the season ; she talks of 
marriages between people she has never seen, 
and hints dubiously at an anecdote which was 
told of one of the Stuarts, and which has just 
reached her. She is very retenue, goes to Paris 
for her gowns, and in the performance of no 
single action can she be either simple or natural. 
She probably sleeps in a black velvet jacket. 
Her husband will stand for the county at the 
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next election, and will remind his acquaintance 
of the remark of a late cynic, who said, " When 
I see a particular fool I dont ask his name, but 
what county he represents." Not that he is 
altogether a fool, but that the necessity of 
judging everything by his own trade, and of 
appealing to it for information upon all points, 
renders him utterly incapable of taking a cor- 
rect view of any political problem. Neverthe- 
less he contributes to the stability of the Con- 
stitution, A large stone dragon, or griffin, or 
wy vem, " a most delicate monster," has just 
been carved on one side of his door, a faithful 
representation of the device his ancestors wore 
upon their helmets on going into battle, which 
excites the interest of the poor relation who 
"inquireth if he has had his arms done on 
vellum yet ; and did not know, till lately, that 
such-and-such had been the crest of the family." 
The county magnate is still in Scotland, enjoy- 
ing a respite from the labours which engrossed 
so many of his evenings during the Session, 
while his wife is engaged in anxiously consider- 
ing how she can prevent her daughter from 
meeting the one penniless man with whom she 
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has been flirting at the last ten balls of the 
season. What is the good of building a new 
house, and a new ball-room, and weeding her 
acquaintance and inviting the residue to fre- 
quent entertainments, if the ideal son-in-law 
is not to be the reward ? It is no good sending 
letters to him asking at what station the carriage 
should meet him, or hoping that he will not find 
" the house very dull, as there will be hardly 
anybody besides themselves ; " for the ideal son- 
in-law is yachting for the rest of the year, and 
has given special directions that nothing is to 
be forwarded to him during his absence. 

If human objects of interest have not yet 
returned to the country, there is abundant scope 
for study in the animal creation. The same 
difficulties present themselves in 1871 as in 
1771, when Mr White was engaged in solving 
the problem whether owls and cuckoos kept to 
one note, or whether the former did not hoot in 
three different keys, as his neighbour, "who 
had a nice ear," remarked. Owls, indeed, are 
becoming rarer day by day. The detestable 
fashion of converting wild birds into screens 
and fans will extirpate them alL There is but 
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one remedy. If all travellers would only 
follow the example of Lord Walsingham, who, 
according to the newspapers, took two natural- 
ists with him to the United States in the early 
part of this year, the race of stuffers of birds 
would shortly be extinct. Those deplorable ob- 
jects which are called specimens would no 
longer exist, and a foreign bird might have 
some chance of life if he visited this country. 
As it is, if an angel by stress of weather, or 
through a broken wing, were driven to seek 
refuge on any one of our coasts, the whole 
population would probably sally forth, beat him 
to death with clubs, and forward the remains 
for the investigation of Mr Buckland, while the 
local press would rejoice over the achievement, 
and congratulate the public upon the possession 
of so valuable a specimen. The old race of 
true naturalists has almost died out. Charles* 
Waterton, whose originality gave such a charm 
to the West Eiding, was an ideal representative 
of the class. Who now " often mounts to the 
top of a lofty tree there to enjoy the surround- 
ing scenery " ? Who now " proves by frequent 
personal trial that the ripe berries of the yew 
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tree are certainly not deleterious"? or who 
now displays the trust evinced by the following 
passage? "Whilst engaged in the dissection 
of an old turkey-cock, lots of gallinaceous lice 
found their way on to my own body. I knew 
full well that they had got into a wrong box, 
and that they would not keep company with 
me for any length of time. So I let them have 
their own way, and I gave myself little or no 
trouble about them." Nor was such confidence 
misplaced, for "in less than four-and-twenty 
hours every louse of them had either dropped off 
or died." Trust, patience, and simplicity are 
the main characteristics of the true naturalist. 

The student of the country during this season 
must be contented with small incidents. It is 
quite possible that he may not have even the 
excitement of an infectious illness to while 
away the time. He must learn to take an in- 
terest in domestic matters such as the confine- 
ment of a hedgehog in his kitchen, when, like 
Mr White, he may speculate upon the flexi- 
bility of the young spines at the time of birth, 
and conclude that the " poor dam would have 
but a bad time of it else in the critical moment 
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of parturition." If an episode of such peculiar 
interest has no attractions for him, he can 
study the habits of village life at the neighbour- 
ing school feast — one of the few forms of 
English hospitality which are above criticism. 
It is the greatest possible happiness of the 
greatest possible number, and shows to advan- 
tage all who are engaged in it The butler, 
fortified by the example of his mistress, un- 
bends, qtuiiido ita majores voluerunt, and allows 
those under his authority to unbend also. The 
wild curate may here be seen, good-natured and 
genial, getting in everybody's way, and indulg- 
ing in one long continuous monologue. Once 
he was the hero of every three- volume novel ; 
now he is nearly as rare as an owl, save in 
some few sequestered districts. Once he in- 
spired universal confidence; now, when he 
gives out the text for his sermon (an abstract in- 
variably of the first lesson), the whole congrega- 
tion rushes to its Bible to verify the passage, 
and convict him, if possible, of a wilful mis- 
representation. The valetudinarian may derive 
comfort from the sight of so much and so 
varied food producing neither dyspepsia nor 
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discomfort, and reflect with pleasure on the 
digestive powers of the rising generation ; while 
even the cynic wiU gain something from the 
scene, for he will be enabled to appreciate 
Crabbe, and to read him with enjoyment. 



DINNERS IN THE PROVINCES. 



We are often told that the privileges of the 
landed interest are excessive, and that each 
succeeding year tends to exalt the position v^hich 
it enjoys. The possession of acres gives its 
peculiar advantages. The country proprietor 
may look forward to seeing his nlEime on the 
Commission of the Peace, and may dream of 
some day being mistaken for a General at a 
foreign Court when attired in the resplendent 
uniform of a Deputy-Lieutenant. In the Mid- 
land counties his tenants will take oflf their hats 
when they meet him. He may choose any 
known or unknown animal to represent the de- 
vice his ancestors wore when setting out for the 
Crusades ; and his wife can patronise the local 
bazaar, and may possibly be asked to the Teo- 
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manry ball This is the bright side of the picture, 
but, great and indubitable as are the advantages 
we have described, there are hideous responsi- 
bilities connected with the tenure of land, which 
the auctioneer takes no count of, and which sit 
behind both Lord and Deputy Lieutenants. 
When a man has " a stake in the country," 
whatever that may be, his opinions attain a cer- 
tain importance, and he is expected to lose no 
opportunity of declaring them. This is the time 
of year when the opportunity occurs, and 
throughout the months of November and De- 
cember innumerable banquets and dinners give 
birth to the beautiful speeches which are re- 
ported in the local newspapers. To speak — that 
is to say, to utter words belonging to the English 
language, and endeavour to apply them to a 
given subject — seems impossible in cold blood. 
Meat and alcohol are required to stimulate the 
nerves to the desired pitch, while the harmony 
of knives and spoons cheers the speaker as he 
shows what quaint combinations the English 
tongue is capable o£ The object of the meeting 
has but Uttle effect in determining the com- 
plexion of the entertainment. Everything re- 
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solves itself into eating and drinking. The birth 
of a child, the marriage of an heir, the presenta- 
tion of a thing of ugliness to be a sorrow on 
some sideboard for ever, the success of an agri- 
cultural association, the formation of a Company 
to enlist the sympathies of the public on behalf 
of decayed and indigent mice to protect them 
against their natural enemies the cats, the desire 
to do honour to Mr Cobden, or the resignation 
of some one who has retired a few years after 
the loss of all his faculties has overtaken him — 
all these offer a curious similarity in the mode 
in which they are celebrated Some day is fixed 
upon which a dinner is to take place in the 
neighbouring town, at a suflSciently remote period 
to cause the engagement to dwell as a night- 
mare upon the minds of the invited guests. 
When the day arrives it displays in a remark- 
able degree what inconveniences Englishmen 
are ready from a sense of duty or custom to 
submit to. The hour is probably an abnormal 
one, to enable some one to miss a late train ; 
the chairman is probably unpunctual, and the 
guests flit about a cold and dismal ante-room ; 
those who are dressed in evening clothes are 
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vaguely conscious of their peculiarity, while the 
frock-coated tribe of men are engaged in count- 
ing their numbers, hoping to lose their self-con- 
sciousness in a sense of their own preponderanca 
At intervals they cross the room, as if they had 
some purpose to fulfil, then hurriedly turn back, 
and subside nervously into a comer. All the 
professions are represented; there is the squireen 
who has driven seven miles in a dogcart, and 
shakes hands as if hands had no sensations. 
There are clergymen aud doctors. Why the 
health of the medical profession is not drunk at 
these gatherings we do not know ; perhaps that 
of the county members might be omitted for a 
few years to create a vacancy, during which in- 
terval they might devote themselves to the com- 
position of a speech on the expiration of the 
Ballot in 1880. There are several reporters, 
though why they should take the trouble to 
leave their homes it is not easy to guess. What 
could be simpler than to write in peace in their 
own rooms that the Queen was a good Queen, 
that the Prince of Wales had been ill but was 
better again, and that no county sjrmpathised 
more than that particular county; that the 
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bishop of the diocese was too well known to 
need commendation, and that the clergy were 
zealous in the performance of their duties ; that 
the House of Lords was a valuable institution, 
which was evinced by the fact that Mr Roebuck 
had changed his mind on that subject, and that 
his pamphlet had never sold ; that the House 
of Commons was a popular Assembly, and was 
the exponent of the will of the people; that 
the county and borough representatives were 
not indifferent to the interests of their constitu- 
encies ; that the Mayor was a civic functionary ; 
and that they themselves, the representatives of 
the press, were an important body of gentlemen. 
It would be very strange if this stereotyped 
summary were not sufficient to content the 
public. 

When the food is cold the dinner begins. 
The room is a very cavern of the winds, and 
every seat has its own window open behind it. 
Men tumble into a wrong place to retain it, into 
a right place to vacate it. Pillars of Church 
and State group themselves near the chairman, 
mostly of middle age, for public dinners make 
men prematurely old, trying the mind as well 
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as the digestion. "You will find excellent 
bread, meat, and wine, provided you bring them 
with you," was the inscription on the wall of the 
Swedish inn, and it applies with equal force to 
the provincial dinner. Before the fish has been 
taken off the table the future speaker may be 
detected. His vacillating appetite, trembling 
hands, and wandering thoughts all point to one 
disturbing cause ; his lips form vaguely a " Mr 
Chairman, my Lords and Gentlemen," after 
which all is a blank. Perhaps matters would 
improve if only his neighbour would keep quiet; 
but with ceaseless activity he gabbles throughout 
dinner, and confusion becomes worse confounded. 
Misguided mortal ! he does not venture to write 
down his vagaries upon the piece of paper he 
has brought with him, and the only point that 
had occurred to him he has already forgotten. 
Joints follow entries, and entremets joints ; the 
time becomes shorter and shorter, and no god 
intervenes \o postpone the dreaded ordeal, and 
shed darkness over the whole scene. He would 
willingly give up his stake in the country on 
the condition that he should never again be 
asked to propose the army and navy of England. 
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He bas drunk his neighbour's Vfim from fright, 
and, when the cloth is taken away^ he sees a 
troop of sisters, daughters, and wives rushing 
into the gallery. They have come to enjoy theii^ 
rights, and see what a grand creature man is ; 
how he shouts when he has nothing to say, hdw 
he mutters, how he stops, rubs his hands, twists 
his watch-chain, surveys his boots, appeals 
frantically to the chairman, begins it all over 
again like a boy sajring his lesson, proceeds 
glibly into the middle of a quotation never to 
get to the end, mistakes noise for cheering, com- 
mits himself to a noun, a verb, and an epithet, 
and then finds he has achieved a combination 
which nothing in the English language will 
harmonise with ; kind friends around eachsug- 
gest a word ; but as nonsense the sentence 
began, and as nonsense it must end. Labouring 
under the absurd impression that he has some- 
thing to say, the speaker will not sit down, and 
manages to convey to every one else 'the feeling 
of exquisite pain from which he is himself 
suffering. It is indeed the audience which is to 
be sympathised with quite as much as the 
orator; other exhibitions of a cognate kind may 
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create amusement^ bat failure in public speaking 
is the deatli's head at the Egyptian banquet, 
reminding the guests that they are mortal The 
unhappy senator who rises to return thanks for 
the House of Lords must deem it very hard 
that an enormous income and the obsequiousness 
of scores of neighbours are of no avail whatever 
in prompting the consecutive utterance of a few 
platitudes. 

To make certain of the permanence of this 
branch of our Constitution, or at least to en- 
hance its value, an easy plan might be adopted. 
Let one night be devoted unanimously by Gov- 
ernment and the Opposition to the cultivation of 
their followers, four or five hours be given to the 
proposal of common toasts, such as Mr Bruce's 
force of character and Mr Ayrton's courtesy, 
and Mr Disraeli and Mr Bernal Osborne retained 
specially as teachers. Diplomas would thus 
in a very few years be given to several legislators 
to the effect that they were quite competent to 
return thanks for their health in the provinces, 
were able to gesticulate with grace, and to re- 
member their names when on their legs. The 
public, mindful of the great gain likely to ensue, 
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would not insist upon puMcity being given to 
the course of teaching, or upon being present 
itself during the performances we have sug- 
gested. We should not wish to deprive the 
county members of these advantages. Column 
after column is occupied by statements of theirs 
in which there is hardly ever a suggestion of 
any merit. The "cow and his labourer" is the 
subject round which their minds revolve, some 
of them apparently believing that this cry is 
the panacea of the age. If a labourer has a 
large and well-built cottage, a provident wife, a 
small family, the habit of accumulation, of 
judiciously investing his savings, and behaves 
with perfect propriety in all the relations of 
life, it is not unlikely that he may prosper. If, 
on the other hand, he manies at the age of 
twenty, has a family of ten children, is dirty, 
improvident, and drunken, the possession of all 
the stock of Chaucer's poor widow, with the 
same rights over the adjacent common, will not 
enable him to lead a creditable life. At present 
the position is an instructive one. The farmers 
wish to claim for improvements which they 
have never made, and to see their rents un- 
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alterable; the labourers to let two rooms to 
lodgers and occupy the third themselves, to 
be perfectly reckless and suffer no consequences, 
to shake off the feudal respect, but to re- 
tain the feudal advantages. The landlords, 
on the other hand, are desirous, if possible, 
of not spending more than a third of their in- 
comes upon repairs, and would be only too glad 
to see their cottage property in the hands of 
small freeholders — property which, before the 
Ballot Act of this year, conferred some political 
power, but is now one of the heaviest of the 
taxes upon land. According to the nature of 
the dinner will be the character of the remarks. 
In one place the farmers will be congratidated 
upon the absence of an "agitator," the real 
cause probably being that the whole distiict 
has been under water for two months. The 
labourers will receive advice, flattery, threats, 
and good wishes alternately, and if nobody is 
any better for it, at any rate nobody is the 
worse. A few truisms are very effective, such 
as that if the labourer had more money and 
more leisure he would be better off, that no in- 
terest can stand alone, and that the question is 
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a difficult one and requires elucidation. In such 
a genial manner the dinner is protracted until 
ten o'clock, when about thirty speeches have 
been made, and the farmers separate crjdng 
with one accord, in the words of Tacitus, that 
the evening has been spent " pro dignitate rerum 
ad utilitatera temporum cum voluptate audien- 
tium." The Company has been formed, the 
anniversary celebrated, the testimonial pre- 
sented, the resignation accepted, and nothing is 
left save many idle words vainly endeavouring 
to find some application. 

We should like to know what effect the 
study of our institutions produces upon 
the intelligent foreigner. The Japanese Am- 
bassadors have been conducted over every- 
thing that smokes, and everything that smells, 
and we see that they were present at a 
public dinner a few weeks ago. If only his 
Excellency Sioni Iwakura could be induced to 
confide his impressions to a modern Montesquieu 
or Goldsmith, the criticisms of a real Usbek 
would enlighten us. Of course we have no 
doubt about the nature of those criticisms, and 
believe that the first thing that the Embassy 
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will represent as necessary to the stability 
and happiness of the Japanese Empire is a 
centre of commercial industry. When class 
animosities have been judiciously stimulated, 
the atmosphere darkened, the rivers polluted, 
chronic noise produced and beauty banished, an 
emporium of trade will have been created, and 
the Embassy, when desired to name the channel 
which the recognition of their services shall 
take, will unanimously choose a public dinner. 



THE END. 
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which must henceforth be considered as the standard edition of the Scottish 
Ballads, and which we commend as a model to any among ourselves who may 
think of doing hke service to the English Ballads. '^ZA/ Times, 

Norman Sinclair. 

By W. Edmondstoune Aytoun, D.C.L. 3 vols, post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

Firmilian, or the Student of Badajos. 

A Spasmodic Tragedy. By T. Percy Jones (Professor Aytoun;. In 
small 8vo, 5s. 

" Humour of a kind most rare at all times, and especially in the present day, 
runs through every page ; and passages of true poetry and delicious versification 
prev^t the continual play of sarcasm from becoming tedious." — Literary 
Geuutte, 

Memoir of William E, Aytoun^ D.CL. 

Author of ' Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,' &c. By Theodore DIartin. 



y. , With Portrait. Post 8vo, 12s. 



<i< 



^ ' This biography is quite a model in its way, and a delightful relief after 
^Mch that has been done of late years in a similar line. Uood taste, right 

and a generous but seldom excessive appreciation of the subject, mark 

* ^^'-'Manchisier Guardian. 
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BlackwoocPs MagazinCy 

From Commencement in 1817 to December 1872. Nos. i to 586, 
forming Z12 Volumes. ;f30. 

Index to Blackwood's Magazine, 

The First 50 Volumes. Octavo, 153. 

Tales from ^^ Blackwood'' 

Twelve Volumes. Sewed, 12s. Bound in cloth, i8s. The Volumes are 
sold separately, is. and is. 6d., and may be had of most Booksellers, in 
Six Volumes, handsomely half-bound in red morocco, 28s. 12 Volumes in 
6, half Roxburghe, 21s. 12 Volumes,, half-calf, richly gflt, 30s. 

CONTENTS. 

Vol. I. The Glenmutchkin Railway. — ^Vanderdecken's Message Home. — The 
Floating Beacon. — Colonna the Painter. — Napoleon. — ^A Legend of Gib- 
raltar. — ^The Iron Shroud. 

Vol. II. Lazaro's Legacy. — A Story without a Tail. — Faustus and Queen 
Elizabeth. — How I became a Yeoman. — Devereux Hall. — ^The Metempsy- 
chosis. ^Dollege Theatricals. 

Vol. III. A Reading Party in the Long Vacation. — Father Tom and the Pope. 
— La Petite Madelaine. — 6bb Burke*s Duel with Ensign Brady. — ^The 
Headsman : A Tale of Doom. — ^The Wearyful Woman. 

Vol. IV. How I Stood for the Dreepdaily Burghs.— First and Last.~The 
Duke's Dilemma : A Chronicle of Niesenstein. — ^The Old Gentleman's Tee- 
totum. — "Woe to us when we lose the Watery Wall." — ^My College 
Friends : Charles Russell, the Gentleman Commoner. — ^The Magic Lay of 
the One-Horse-Chay. 

Vol. V. Adventures in Texas. — How we got Possession of the Tuileries. — Cap- 
tain Paton's Lament. — ^The Village Doctor. — A Singular Letter from 
Southern Africa. 

Vol. VI. My Friend the Dutchman. — My College Friends — No. II. : Horace 
Leicester. — ^The Emerald Studs. — My College Friends — No. III. : Mr W. 
Wellington Hurst.-MIJhristine : A Dutch Story. — The Man in the Bell. 

Vol*. VII. My English Acquaintance. — The Murderer's Last Night. — Narra- 
tion of Certain Uncommon Things that did formerly happen to Me, Her- 
bert Willis, B.D.— The Wags.— The Wet Wooing : A Narrative of '98.— 
Ben-na-Groich. 

Vol. VIII. The Surveyors Tale. By Professor Ayton.— The Forrest-Race 
Romance. — Di Vasari : A Tale of Florence. — Sigismund Fatello.— The 
Boxes. 

Vol. IX. Rosanra : A Tale of Madrid.— Adventure in the North-West Terri- 
tory. — Harry Bolton's Curacy. — The Florida Pirate. — The Pandour and 
His Princess.— The Beauty Draught. 

Vol. X. Antonio di Caiaia. — The Fatal Repast.— The Vision of Cagliostro.— 
The First and Last Kiss.— The Smuggler's Leap.— The Haunted and the 
Haunters. — The Duellists. 

Vol. XI. The Natolian Story-Teller,— The First and Last Crime.— John Rin- 

touL — Major Moss. — ^The Premier and his Wife. 
Vol. XII. Tickler among the Thieves V— TYv<t 'ftfi^'egcwsrew <A '^'«r«^,— =^5^«i». 

Involuntary Experimentalist.— IjebmiCs \jawsQax..— -^Ncv^ ^x.^N»vwfe-vs^ ^ 

Sfrath-Lugas.— A Few WoTdsronSociaXVXvViQsa^-t. 
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Blackwood^ s Standard Novels. 

Uniform in size and legibly printed. Each Novel complete in one Volume. 

Florin Series, Illustrated Boards, 
Tom CringUs Log, By Michael Scott. 
Cruise of the Midge. By the Author of ' Tom Cringle's Log.' 
Cyril Thornton, By Captain Hamilton. 
Annals of the Parish. By John Gait. 
The Provost, and other Tales, By John Gait. 
Sir Andrew Wylie. By John Gait. 
The Entail, By John Gait 
Reginald Dalton. By J. G. Lockhart. 
Pen Owen, By Dean Hook. 
Adam Blair, By J. G. Lockhart. 
Lady Lee's Widowhood. By Col. Hamley. 
Salem Chapel. By Mrs Oliphant 
The Perpetual Curate. By Mrs Oliphant. 
Miss Marjoribanks. By Mrs Oliphant. 

Or in Cloth Boards^ as. 6d. 

Shilling Series, Illustrated Cover, 
The Rector and the Doctor's Family. By Mrs Oliphant. 
The Life ofMansie Waugh, By D. M. Moir. 
Peninsular Scenes and Sketches, By F. Hardman. 
Sir Frixxle Pumpkin, Nights at Mess, &c. 
The Subaltern, 

Life in the Par West. By G. F. Ruxton. 
Valerius : A Roman Story, By J. G. Lockhart. 

Or in Cloth Boards, is, 6d. 

OTHER WORKS IN PREPARATION. 

Blackwood^ s Maps of the Counties of Scotland. 

In Qoth Case for the Pocket, is. each. 

The same strongly bound in leather, in one vol. post 8vo, los. 6d. 

The Maid of Sker, 

By B. D. Blackmorei Author of ' Loma Doone,' &c. Originally published 
in ' Blackwood's Magazine,' A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

"His descriptions are wonderfully vivid and natural, although he loves to 
paint nature in her most extravagant freaks. His pages are brightened every- 
where with quiet humour; the quaint dry turns of thought remind you occasion- 
ally of Fielding."— ZiVw^. 

"A work which reads in some parts like the famous autobiographies of Defoe, 
and in others contains descriptions of natural beauty worthy of Kingsley, and 
nautical adventures not inferior to the best things in Marryat." — AiJuneeum. 

" Ehxt let fact or fiction begin or end where they will, the book is exceeding 
able, and strikingly original. — Saturday Review, 

"Mr Blackmore's book is in our opinion a genuine success, one of the few 
fMKJ jaovels that have been written for many years, tcndoxi^ ^wYvvcVi ^Ul Uve."— 
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Lilias Lee^ and other Poems. 

By James Ballantine, Author of Tbfe Gaberlunzie's Wallet,' &c. Fca;/. 
8vo, 5s. 

Battle of Dorking. Reminiscences of a Volunteer : 

From 'Blackwood's Magazine.' Second Hundredth Thousand, 6d. 

Belief— What is it ? 

Or, The Nature of Faith as Determined by the Facts of Human Nature 
and Sacred History. 8vo, 7s. 

Tables for Travellers. 

Adapted to the Pocket or Sextant-Case. Compiled by Admiral Bethune, 
C.B., F.B.A.S., and F.B.G.S. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The Boscobel Tracts. 

Relating to the Escape op Charles the Second after the 
Battle of Worcester, and his subsequent Adventures. Edited 
by J. Hughes, Esq., A.M. A New Edition, with additional Notes and 
Illustrations, including Communications from the Bev. B. A. Barham, 
Author of the ' Ingoldsby Legends.* In Octavo, with Engravings, 16s. 

" 'The Boscobel Tracts* is a very curious book, and about as good an 
example of single subject historical collections as may be found. Originally 
undertaken, or at least completed, at the suggestion of the late Bishop Copple- 
stone, in 1827, it Was carried out with a degree of judgment and taste not always 
foimd in works of a similar character.** — Spectator, 

Memoirs of the Life and Times of Henry Lord 

Brougham. Written by Himself. 3 vols, octavo, £^ 6s. The Volumes' 
are sold separately, i6s. each. 

The Forester: 

A Practical Treatise on the Planting, Rearing, and Geaeral Management 
of Forest-trees. By James Brown, Wood-Surveyor and Nurseryman* 
Stirling. Fourth Edition. Royal 8vo, with Engravings, £1, zis. 6d. 

In preparing the present Edition, the Author hfts carefully le-wiitten tlie 
book, and added nearly one himdred new sections upon important subjects, 
which were necessary to bring it up to the advanced state of the times, and to 
make it in all respects worthy of continuing in public favour, as a complete 
directory in all matters connected with the improved state of Aboriculture at 
the present day. 

•' What we have often stated in these columns we now. repeat, that the book 
before us is the most useful guide to good arboriculture in the English lan- 
guage." — Review of Third Edition in Gardeners' Chronicle by Dr Ldndley^ 

' ' Beyond all doubt this is the best "wotV oh M>wt ^qJcsvwX. <:k\Vs«^x^ <s^^«sa-:" — 
yottmal 0/ Horticulture, 
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The Book of Ballads. 

Edited by Bon Ckiiiltier. Eleventh Edition, with numerous niustrations 
by Doyle, Leech, and Crowquill. Gilt edges, post octavo, 8s. 6d. 

Family Records of the Bruces and the Cumyns. 

With an Historical Introduction and Appendix from authentic Public 
and Private Documents. By H. E. Cnxnming Brace. Quarto, cloth, 
£^ zos. Large-Paper Edition, medium quarto, cloth, ^^3, zos. 

yessie Cameron: A Highland Story. 

By the Lady Rachel Bntler. Second Edition. Small octavo, with a 
Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. 

Handy Book of Meteorology. 

By Alexander Bnchan, H.A., 7.R.8.E., Secretary of the Scottish Meteor- 
ological Society, &c. A New Edition, being the Third. [In the press. 

In this Edition the Charts of the Distribution of Atmospheric Pressure and 
of Terrestrial Temperature will be revised ; the Relations of Temperature to 
Atmospheric Pressure and Winds will, with the aid of Illustrative Charts, be 
more rally discussed, and the : principle will be applied in explanation of un- 
usually Hot and Cold Seasons, as well as Seasons of excessive Drought or 
excessive Rainfall ; Charts will be given showing the Distribution of Rain over 
the Continents of the Globe, and its connection with the distribution of atmo- 
spheric pressure and temperature, and with prevailing winds, will be pointed 
out ; the Prevailing Winds over the Globe will be represented on Charts ; and 
otherwise the book will be revised throughout. 

Introductory Text-Book of Meteorology. 

By Alexander Bnchan, H.A., F.B.S.E., Author of ' Handy Book of 
Meteorology,' &c. Crown 8vo, with 8 Coloured Charts and other En- 
gravings, pp. 218. 4s. 6d. 

"A handy compendium of Meteorology by one of the most competent 
authorities on this branch of science." — Petermann's Geographische Mittheil- 
ungen, 

"We can recommend it as a handy, clear, and scientific introduction to the 
theory of Meteorology, written by a man who has evidently mastered his sub- 
ject." — Lancet. 

" An exceedingly useful volume." — Athen4Bum, 

Memoir of the Political Life of the Right Hon- 
ourable Edmund Burke, with Extracts from his Writings. By the Bev. 
George Croly, D.D. 2 vols, post 8vo, z8s>. 

Handbook of the Mechanical Arts 

Concerned in the Construction and Arrangement of Dwelling-Houses and 
other Buildings ; with Practical Hints on Road-making and the Enclosing 
ofLtmd, By Bohert Scott Bum, Engineer. Second edition, crown 8vo. 
6s. 6d. 
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Practical Ventilation^ 

As applied to Public, Domestic, and Agricultural Structures ; with Remarks 
on Heating, Construction of Fire-Places, Cure of Smoky Chimneys, and 
an Appendix on the Ventilation of Ships, Steamboats, and Railway Car- 
riages. By Bohert Scott Bum, Engineer. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The History of Scotland: 

From Agricola's Invasion to the Elxtinction of the last Jacobite Insurrection. 
By Jolm Hill Bnrtoii, Historiographer-Royal for Scotl^id. New and 
. Enlarged Edition, in 8 vols, crown Svo, 7s. 6d. each. 

The Book-Hunter. 

By John Hill Burton. In crown Svo. Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 

"A book pleasant to look at and pleasant to read — ^pleasant from its rich 
store of anecdote, its geniality, and its humour, even to persons who care little 
for the subjects of which it treats, but beyond measure delightful to those who 
are in any degree members of the above-mentioned fraternity." — Saturday 
Review, 

The Scot Abroad^ 

And the Ancient League with France. By John Hill Burton. 
2 vols, crown Svo, in Roxburghe binding, 15s. 

" No amount of selections, detached at random, can give an adequate idea 
of the varied and copious results of reading which are stored up in the compact 
and pithy pages of ' The Scot Abroad.' " — Saturday Review, 

"A charming book." — Spectator, 

The Cairngorm Mountains. 

By John Hill Barton. In Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

"One of the most complete as well as most lively and intelligent bits of 
reading that the lover of works of travel has seen for many a day." — Saturday 
Review, 

Sermxms. 

By John Caird, D.D., Professor of Divinity in the University of Glasgow. 
Thirteenth Thousand. Fcap. Svo, ss. 

"They are noble sermons ; and we are not sure but that, with the cultivated 
reader, they will gain rather than lose by being read, not heard. There is a 
thoughtfiilness and depth about them which can hardly be appreciated, unless 
when they are studied at leisure ; and there are so many sentences so felicit- 
ously expressed that we should grudge being hurried away from them by a 
rapid speaker, without being allowed to enjoy them a second time." — Eraser's 
Magazine, 

Religion in Common Life: 

A Sermon preached in Crathie Church, October 14, 1855, bcCote. Wsst 
Mi^esty the Queen and Prince Albert. ^7 l<itai^"82a^>^:^. ^^>ii55&.^QR«i. 
br Her Majesty's Command; Bowid m cVo\ii, ^. Oc«a3^^£^<^'^^- -^^ 
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Autobiography of the Rev. Dr Alexander Carlyle^ 

Minister of Inveresk. Containing Memorials of the Men and £vents of 
his Time. Edited by John Hill Burton. In 8vo. Third Edidoii, with 
Portrait, 14s. 

, "This book contains by far the most vivid picture of Scottish life and man- 
ners that has been given to the public since the days of Sir Walter Scott. In 
bestowing upon it Uiis high praise, we make no exception, not even in fiivoor 
of Lord cockbum's Memorials — the book which resembles it most, and wfaldi 
ninks next to it in interest.'* — Edinburgh Review, 

"A more delightful and graphic picture of the everyday life of our ancestors 
it has never been our good fortune to meet with.'* — National Review, 

A Treasury of the English and German Languages. 

Compiled from the best Authors and Lexicographers in both Languages. 
Adapted to the Use of Schools, Students, Travellers, and Men of Business ; 
and forming a Companion to all German-English Dictionaries. By JoMph 
Canvin, LL.D. ft Fh.D., of the University of Gdttingen, &c. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d., bound in cloth. 

"An excellent English-German Dictionary, which supplies a real want." — 
Saturday Review. 

" The difficulty of translating English into German may be greatly alleviated 
by the use of this copious and excellent English-German Dictionary, which 
specifies the different senses of each English word, and gives suitable German 
equivalents. It also supplies an abundance of idiomatic phraseology, with 
many passages from Shaikespeare and other authors aptly rendered in Grerman. 
Compared with other dictionaries, it has decidedly the advantage. " — AtAenepum, 

Captain Clutterbuck s Champagne. 

A West Indian Reminiscence. Post 8vo, 12s. 

"We can conscientiously commend ' Captain Clutterbuck's Champagne ' to 
all who like a really original story with no nonsense in it." — Press, 

The Punjab and Delhi in 1857 : 

Being a Narrative of the Measures by which the Punjab was 
saved and delhi recovered during the indian mutiny, by the 
Bev. J. Cave-Brown, Chaplain of the Punjab Movable Column. With 
Plans of the Chief Stations and of the different Engagements, and Portraits 
of Sir J. Lawrence, Bart., Sir H. Edwardes, Sir R. Montgomery, and 
Brig. -Gen. J. Nicholson. 2 vols, post 8vo, 21s. 

"This is a work which will well repay the trouble of perosaL Written by 
one who was himself present at many of the scenes he narrates, and who has 
had free access to the papers of Sir J. Lawrence, Sir R. Montgomery, and Sir 
H.* Edwardes, it comes with all the weight of official authority, and all the 
vividness of personal narrative." — Press, 

Coquet'Dale Fishing Songs. 

Now first collected by a North-Country Angler, with the Music of the 
Airs, 6vo, 5SL 
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Sporting Days. 

By Jolm Colquhotin^ Author of 'The Moor and the Loch,' &c. Crown 
8vo, ss. 

Rocks and Rivers ; 

Or, Highland Wanderings over Crag and Correi, " Flood and Fell." By 
John Colqnhoiin, Author of ' Sporting Days.' 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

Salmon-Casts and Stray Shots, 

Being Fly-leaves from the Note-Book of John Colqnhotin, Esq., Author of 
'The Moor and the Loch,' &c. Second Edition, fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

The Coming Race. 

Ninth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

"Language, literature, and the arts, all touched on with admirable veri- 
similitude, are impressed into the service of his thesis ; and often, in reading of 
the delights of this underground Utopia^ have we sighed for the refreshing 
tranquillity of that lamp-lit land." — Athenteum, 

" Its kindly satire, its gentle moralisings, its healthy humour, and its extensive 
knowledjg^e well applied, combine to separate it from the mass of ephemeral 
publications, and give evidence of literarv skill very rarely to be met with in 
ix>oks written for the circulating libraries.' — Examiner, 

" The book is weU written, and ingeniously worked out." — Saturday Review, 

Venus and Psyche^ 

With other Poems. By Richard Crawley. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

' ' Mr Crawley writes verses through which there runs an abundant vein of 
genuine poetry. . , , Much, very much, of Mr Crawley's poetry is per- 
fectly original — the creation of his own fancy — which is eminently near akin to 
the vision and the faculty divine, and is equally powerful in painting scenes of 
terror and tenderness. His minor poems are most of them beautiful, and some 
of them exquisite pieces of piercing satire." — Evening Standard, 

The Genesis of the Church. 

By the Bight Bev. Henry Cotterill, D.D., Bishop of Edinburgh. 
Demy 8vo, i6s. 

"The book is strikingly original, and this originality is one of its great 
charms — the views of an able and cultivated man whom long study has made 
fully master of his subject." — Scottish Guardian, 

" In Dr Cotterill's volume a book of great ability has been presented to the 
world." — Edinburgh Courant, 

" His book breathes the spirit and is stamped with the character of the 
present age. It requires, and will amply repay, the most careful and attentive 
reading ; and it is likely to cany conviction to many a mind which has been 
merely rei>elled by the ordinary quoting of texts or appeals to CK\ix<*». Vo^^^sc^ 
to prove the existence of the three Otdere, and X\vt xvawessvvj q»^ >^^«s3q^^^5nk3^ 
succession, " — Literary Churchman. 
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Chronicles of Carlingford. 

Salem Chapel, 2S. in boards, or 2S. 6d. in cloth. 

The Rector, and the Doctor's Family, zs. in boards, or zs. 6d. in ckXh. 

The Perpetual Curate, ss. in boards, or as. 6d. in cloth. 

Miss Marjoribanks, as. in boards, or as. 6d. in doth. 

Cornelius GDowd upon Men and Wonten^ 

And other things in General. 3 vols, crown 8vo, zos. 6d. each. 

" The flashes of the author's wit must not blind us to the ripeness of his. wis- 
dom, nor the general playfulness of his O'Dowderies allow us to foi^t the 
ample evidence that underneath them lurks one of the most earnest and ob- 
servant spirits of the present time."— Z?a>'/^ Review, 

The Fatherhood of God: 

Considered in its General and Special Aspects, and particularly in relation 
to the Atonement ; with a Review of Recent Speculations on the Subject. 
By Thomas J. Crawibrd, D.D. Third Edition, revised and enlarged, with 
a Reply to the Strictures of Dr Candlish. 9s. 

"The plan of this work is comprehensive and yet definite. It embodies 
much original thought, and the author's habits of searching inquiry and careful 
arrangement stand him in good stead. Whatever difference of opinion there 
may be on sundry topics, it would be idle to question the great ability shown 
by the learned Professor. As the subjects treated of have been and are so 
much discussed, it will be satisfactory to many to receive a book which expounds 
so fully, and maintains so forcibly, and on a Soiptural basis, the views of one 
so well qualified to speak." — Journal of Sacred Literature, 

The Doctrine of Holy Scripture respecting the 

Atonement. By Thomas J. Crawford, D.D., Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Edinburgh. 8vo, zas. 

"This addition to the latest contributions to the elucidation of the doctrine 
of the atonement must inevitably take a lugh rank among them. It collates and 
analyses the teachings, not only of the apostles, but of ^ Scriptural authors on 
the subject. The work is done in a critical, thorough, exhaustive manner, and 
gives us an exhaustive thesaurus of Scriptural doctrine on the subject." — Prince- 
ton Review, 

Sketches of the South and West ; 

Or, Ten Months' Residence in the United States. By Eeiuy Deedes. 
Fcap. 8vo, ss. 

Descartes 

On the Method of Rightly Conducting the Reason, and Seeking Thith.in 
the Sciences, and his M^itations, and Selections from his Principles of 
Philosophy. In One vol. post 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
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yapan : 

Being a Sketch of the History, Government, and Officers oi the Empire. 
By Walter Dickson. 8vo, 15s. 

" The entire work is not only pleasant and instruciive reading, but one that 
ought to be read and re-read by all who wish to attain anything like a coherent 
idea of the renl condition of Japan. Its value can hardly be overestimated." — 
London and China Express, 

" Mr Dixon's work gives a general account of the History of Christianity in 
Japan more accurately than any preceding writer in the English language. 
. . . . His work is the most valuable one that has yet appeared." — Quar- 
ierly Review, 

A Family Tour round the Coasts of Spain and 

Portugal DURING THE WINTER OF 1860-61. By Lady Dunbar of North- 
field. Post 8vo, 5s. 

The Divine Footsteps in Human History. 

Svo, los. 6d, 

Seats and Saddles^ Bits and Bitting^ 

AND THE Prevention and Cure of Restiveness in Horses. By 
Francis Dwyer. A New and Enlarged Edition. Crown Svo, with En- 
gravings, 7s. 6d. 

*• Of Major Dwyer's book we can speak with much approbation. To those 
who are fond of the science of horsemanship, and who wUl give themselves time 
for some study of it, we know no work that comprehends so much good matter 
in so small a spsice,"—Bai/ys Monthly Magazine, 

Essays. 

By the Sev. John Eagles, A.H., Oxon. Originally published in ' Black- 
wood's Magazine.' Post Svo, los. 6d. 

Contents:— Church Music, and other Parochials. — Medical attendance, and 
other Parochials. — A few Hours at Hampton Court.— Orandfathers and 
Grandchildren. — Sitting for a Portrait. — ^Are there not Great Boasters among 
us? — ^Temperance and Teetotal Societies. — Thackeray's Lectures: Swift — 
The Crystal Palace.^<i^ivilisation : the Census. — The Beggar's Legacy. 

The Sketcher. 

By the Sev. John Eagles, A.H. Originally published in ' Blackwood's 
Magazine.' Svo, los. 6d. 

"This volume, called by the appropriate name of *The Sketcher,* is one 
that ought to be fotmd in the studio of every EngUsh landscape-painter. 
. . . . More instructive and suggestive readings for voung artists, espe> 
daily landscape-painters, can scarcely be found." — The Globe, 

Sonnets. 

By the Bev. John Eagles, A.M. Crown 8vq« ^, 
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5. The Dead Hand. 

6. The Widow and the Wife. 

7. Two Temptations. 

8. Sunset and Sunrise. 



Works of George Eliot Library Edition. 

Adam Bede. 2 vols., fci^>. 8vo, 12s. 

Thi Mill on tht Floss, 2 vols., fcap. Svo^ X2S. 

Scenes 0/ Clerical Life, 2 vols., fcap, 8vo, 12s. 

Silas Mamer, Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

Felix Holt, 2 vols., fcap. 8vo, 12s. 

Works of George Eliot. Cheap Edition. 

Adam Bede, 3s. 6d. 
The Mill on the Floss, 3s. 6d. 
Scenes of Clerical Life, 3s. 
Silas Mamer, 2S. 6d. 
Felix Holt, 3s. 6d. 
Adam Bede, as. 6d« 

Middlemarch: A Study of English Provincial 

Life, By George Eliot. In Eight Books, 5s. each. 

1. Miss Brooke. 

2. Old and Young. 

3. Waiting for Death. 

4. Three love Ppoblems. 

A New Edition. 4 vols. fcap. 8vo, 21s. 

The Spanish Gypsy. 

By George Eliot. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

" It is emphatically a great poem, great in conception, great in executioa." 
—Blackwood's Magazine, 

" She is a great writer, and in the ' Spanish Gypsy ' she has achieved a great 
work." — Times. 

" It is impossible, indeed, to speak too highly of the intellectual conceptioD 
at the basis of the poem, and the finish and power with which it is worked out 
and adorned." — Spectator, 

Wisey Witty, and Tender Sayings, 

In Prose and Verse. Selected fix>m the Works of Geoige Eliot. By 
Alexander Main. Handsomely printed on Toned Paper, bound in gUt 
cloth, 5s. 

" But undoubtedly George Eliot is the only woman of our time whose writ* 
ings would be remembered for their humoiu: alone, or whose sayings, just now 
collected into a volume by themselves, are at all likely, like Shakespeare's say- 
ings, to pass into the substance of the language." — Spectator, 

"This little volume, which is everything that could be desired in the way of 
get-up, brings George Eliot's weightier thoughts and reflections, which lie 
scattered throughout her books, conveniently near ; and busy readers may 
easily repair the results of inevitable haste by frequently devoting to it a spare 
half-hour. It is a book to have beside one, to be often taken up and laid 
aside again ; for every page supplies food for meditation, and something, too, 
that is well calculated to be helpful in the conduct of life." — Nonconformist, 

A Memoir of John Elder, 

Engineer and Shipbuilder. By W. J. Hacqnom Bankine, with Portrait. 
Crown 8yo$ 23, 6d, 
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The Education {Scotland) Act^ 1872. 

With Introduction, Explanatory Notes, and Index. By Alexander Craig 
Sellar, Advocate, Secretary to the Lord Advocate of Scotland. Price 6s. 
Another Edition— the Text only — price 6d. 

Essays on Social Subjects. 

Originally published in the ' Saturday Review.' A New Edition. First 
and Second Series. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

"Two remarkable volumes of occasional papers, far above the average of 
such miscellanies. They are the production of a keen and kindly observer of 
men and manners, and they display a subtle analysis of character, as well as a 
breadth of observation, which are remarkable. With much of occasional force, 
. these Essays have sufficient solidity to make a book ; and while they recall Uie 
wit of Montaigne and the playfulness of Addison, they are animated by a 
better moral tone, and cover a larger range of experience." — Christian Remem' 
brancer, 

Euchologion ; or^ Book of Prayers : 

Being Forms of Worship issued by the Church Service Society. A New 
and Enlarged Edition, 6s. 6d. 

".We know of no book which could be recommended as likely to be of greater 
use to the clergyman, especially to the young and inexperienced, than this 
second edition of ' Euchologion. " — Scotsman, 

The Crown and its Advisers ; 

Or, Queen, Ministers, Lords, and Commons. By Alexander Charles 
Ewald, E.S.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

" We may congratulate Mr Ewald on the possession of a popular style and 
a clear method. . . . His observations on everything connected with the 
usages of Parliament are soimd, and calculated to be very useful to the class 
of persons he is addressing. ... A commendable attempt to explahi in 
simple and popular language the machinery of the English Government." — 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

' ' May be regarded in some respects as a Constitutional Manual. " — Standard, 

Institutes of Metaphysic : 

The Theory of Knowing and Being. By James E. Ferrier, A.B. Oxen., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy and Political Economy, St Andrews. 
Second Edition. Crown 8v0t los. 6d. 

Lectures on the Early Greek Philosophy^ 

AND OTHER PHILOSOPHIC REMAINS OF PROFESSOR FERRIER OF ST 

Andrews. Edited by Sir Alexander Grant and Profbasor Lnshington. 
2 vols, post Svo, 24s. 

"These lectures, in so far as they treat of Greek philosophy down to Plato, 
have been carefully elaboi;ated, and are of much value— of higher value, indeed, 
than any writings on the same subject in the English language ; and in point 
of clearness, depth, and resolute search after truth, and tenacious hold of it 
when found, we doubt if they are surpassed in any language. . . . For 
our part, we do not know any philosophical writings so fascinating^ lc^'^'*\<^v^3:)a|« 
student of philosophy as these early pagssu" — Scotsman. 
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Med 



Field'Map, Lothians Hunt; 

with List of the Meets and Distances finom General Pofit-Oflioe^ Edlnbisgii, 
and from the nearest Railway Stations. Bound in leather, 5s. * 

History of Greece under Foreign Dominatiatu 

By Oeorge Finlay, LL.D., Athens. 7 vols. 8vo — ^vis. : 

Greece under the Romans. B.C. 146 to A.D. 717. A Historical View of 
the Condition of the Greek Nation from its Conquest by the Romans 
until the Ejctinction of the Roman Power in the EasL Second Edition, 
168. 

History of the Byzantine Empire, A.D. 716 to 1204; and of the Gredc 
Empire of Nicaea and Constantinople, A.D. 1204 to 1453. ^ ^'ols. 
jfi, 7s. 6d. 

lidiaval Greece and Trebinond. The History of Greece, fixim its Con- 
quest by the Crusaders to its Conquest by the Turks, A.D. 1004 to 1566; 
and the History of the Empire of Trebizond, A.D. 1204 to 1461. xas. 

Greece under Othoman and Venetian Dominatum. A.D. 1453 ^ 1821. 
los. 6d. 

History of the Greek /devolution, 2 vols. 8vo, ;£'X| 4s. 

" His book is worthy to take its place among the remarkable works on Greek 
history which form one of the chief glories of English scholarship. The history 
of Greece is but half told without it." — London Guardia», 

" His work is therefore learned and profound. It throws a flood of light 
upon an important though obsciu% portion of Grecian history. ... In 
the essential requisites of fidelity, accuracy, and learning, Mr Finlay b^irs a 
favourable comparison with any historical writer of our day." — North American 
Review, 

Flowers from Fatherland in English Soil. 

Translations from the German by John Pitcaim Trotter; A. ICeroer 
Adams, M.D. ; and George Coltman, ILA. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

"A volume of translations that may be heartily recommended for their rare 
excellence." — London Quarterly Review. 

'•This is a very elegant volume of poems. The translations are good in 
most cases, spirited often, and readable always. And it is as gratifying as it-is 
astonishing to mark the ease and elegance with which some of Heine's perfect 
gems are placed in their English setting." — Illustrated London News, 

Tlie Campaign of Garibaldi in the Two Sicilies : 

A Personal Narrative. By Charles Stuart Eorhes, Commander, R.N. 
Post Svo, with Portraits, 12s. 

' ' A volume which contains the best sketch hitherto published of the campaign 
which put an end to Bourbon rule in the Two Sicilies. It is accompanied 
with plans of the chief battles ; and its honest unexaggerated record contrasts 
very favourably with the strained and showy accoimt of the Grsuibaldians just 
published by M. Dumas." — Examiner, 

Geological and Palceontological Map of the British 

Islands, including Tables of the Fossils of the different Epochs, &c. ttc., 
from the Sketches and Notes of Proll988or Edward Eorhes. With lUustia- 
tive and Explanatory Letterpress. 21s. 
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EarCs Dene. A Novel. 

By B. E. PrandlloxL 3 vols, post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

A Dictionary of the Gaelic Language, 

Comprising an ample Vocabulary of Gaelic Words, and Vocabularies of 
Latin and English Words, with their Translation into Gaelic, to which is 
prefixed a Compendium of Gaelic Grammar. Compiled and published 
under the Direction of the Highland Society of Scotland. 2 vols, quarto, 
cloth, ;^S, SS. • 

The Novels of John Gait. 

Annals of the Parish, 

The Provost, 

Sir Andrew Wylie, 

The Entail^ or the Lairds ofGrippy, 

4 vols. fcap. 8vo, 2S. each. 

The Gardener: 

A Magazine of Horticulture and Floriculture. Edited by 
David Thomson, Author of ' A Practical Treatise on the Culture of the 
Pine-Apple,' 'The Handy Book of the Flower-Garden, ' &c. ; Assisted by a 
Staff of the best practical Writers. Published Monthly, 6d. 

Publications of the General Assembly of the 

Church of Scotland. 

1.— Family Prayers. 

Authorised by the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. A 

New Edition, crown 8vo, in large type. 4s. 6d. 
Another Edition, crown Svo. as. 
2.— Prayers for Social and Family Worship. 

For the Use of Soldiers, Sailors, Colonists, and Sojourners in India, and 

other persons, at home and abroad, who are deprived of he ordinary 

services of a Christian Ministry. Second Edition, crown Svo, 4s. Cheap 

Edition, is. 6d. 
3.— The Scottish Hymnal. 

Hymns for Public Worship, Published for Use in Churches by 

Authority of the General Assembly. 

VARIOUS sizes — ^viz. : 

1. Large t3rpe^ cloth, red edges, is. 6d. ; French morocco, 2s. 6d. ; 

calf. 6s. 

2. Bourgeois type, cloth, red edges, is. ; French morocco, 2s. 

3. Minion type, hmp cloth, 6d. ; French morocco, is. 6d. 

4. School Edition, in paper cover, 2d. 

No. I, bound with the Psalms and Paraphrases, cloth, 3s. ; French 

morocco, 4s. 6d. ; calf, 7s. 6d. 
No. 2, bound with the Pssdms and Paraphrases, cloth, 2s. ; French 
morocco, 3s. 
4.— The Scottish Hymnal, with Mnsic 
Selected by the Committees on Hymns and on Psalmody. Tba Vss».~ 
monies arranged by W. H.' Monk., c\o\.Yv, \^. ^. \ '^tcwSci \ws«»s:k»>'3^ 
6d. The same in the Tonic SoMa 'i^ola'doTi, is. ^A. «sA. "^^^^^ «j^ 
AtfOTHEXi Edition, with fixed T\me lot cw^ V^th^-o^* ^qw^ "^^ ^»*- 
and 4^ 6d. ; French morocco, 6s. 6d. 
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The Principles and Practice of the Law of Trusts 

and Trustees in Scotland, with Notes and Illustrations from the Law of 
England. By Charles Eonyth, Esq., Advocate and Barrister-at-Law. 
8vo, i8s. 

Idylls and Lyrics. 

By William Fon^fh, Author of ' Kelavane/ &c. Crown 8vo, ss. 

"This is a little volume of unpretending but genuine poetry." — Standard. 

"Good poetry is not so common a commodity nowadays that it should be 
passed over without special mark. When foimd, it should be brought to light 
that it may be admired. It is for this reason that special attention is here called 
to a little volume of ' Idylls and Lyrics, ' by Mr William Forsyth. , . , Mr 
Forsyth is a poet. There is genuine music in almost every line he writes. He 
sees what most men fail to see ; he hears what most men fail to hear ; and he 
writes with a felicity of style that few men can equal. In all this volume there 
is scarcely a page which does not teem with beauties — all the more beautiful 
that while they want not in vigour and in fineness of perception, they are simple 
and clear to every reader." — Scotsman. 

Introductory Addresses 

Delivered at the Opening of the TJniversity of Glasgow, Session 1870-71. 
With a Prefatory Notice of the new Buildings by Professor Allan 
Thomson, M.D. ; and Photograph of the University. Small 4to, 4s. 6d. ; 
small Paper Edition without Photograph, 2s. 6d. 

The Subaltern. 

By G. B. Gleig, M.A, Chaplain -General of Her Majesty's Forces. 
Originally published in ' Blackwood's Magazine.' Library Edition. 
Revised and Corrected, with a New Preface. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

"Originally published in 'Blackwood's Magazine' in 1825, it was at once 
received with favour, and the present generation of readers will no doubt en- 
dorse the verdict of their fathers, and find pleasure in reacUng Mr Gleig's faith- 
ful and picturesque account of his boyish campaign. The volume, though as 
interesting as any novel, is in all respects the actual record of its author's own 
experience, and it is in fact the day-to-day journal of a young officer who 
embarked at Dover with his battalion in 1813, joined Lord Wellington's army 
a few days before the storming of San Sebastian, just as the French, under 
Soult, were beinc^ driven back through the Pyrenees on to their own soil, and 
had his share of the fighting on the Bidassoa. . . . We must not omit to 
notice the new preface which gives an additional interest to the present issue 
of ' The Subaltern, ' and which recounts the present-day ^ispect of the tract of 
coimtry where were fought the last battles of the Peninsular War. There is 
something touching in the old clergyman thus going over the ground he trod 
sixty years ago as a young soldier, full of military ardour, and recognising 
the cities and the soil on which were acted the glorious and unforgotten scenes 
in which he bore a hero's part." — The Times. 

On the Influence exerted by the Mind over the 

Body, IN THE Production and Removal op Morbid and Anom- 
ALOUS Conditions of the Animal Economy. By John Glen, H.A. 
Crown 8vo, as. 6d. 
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Goethe's Faust, 

Translated into English Verse by Theodore Martin. Second Edition, 

post 8vo, 6s. 
Cheap Edition, fcap., 3s. 6d. 

" The best translation of ' Faust ' in verse we have yet had in England."— 
Spectator. 

"Mr Theodore Martin's translation is unquestionably the best in the lan> 
guage, and will give to English readers a fair idea of the greatest of modem 
poems. "—Press. 

Poems and Ballads of Goethe. 

Translated by Professor Ayton and Theodore Majrtin. Second Edition, 
fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

" There is no doubt that these are the best translations of Goethe's marvel- 
lously-cut gems which have yet been published." — The Times. 

A Walk across Africa; 

Or, Domestic Scenes from my Nile Journal. By James Angnstns Grant, 
Captain H.M. Bengal Army, Fellow and Gold Medallist of the Royal 
Geographical Society. 8vo, with Map, 15s. 

"Captain Grant's frank, manly, unadorned narrative." — Daily News. 

"Captain Grant's book will be doubly interesting to those who have read 
Captain Speke's. He gives, as his special contribution to the story of their 
three years' walk across Africa, descriptions of birds, beasts, trees, and plants, 
and all that concerns them, and of domestic scenes throughout the various 
regions. The book is written in a pleasant, quiet, gentlemanly style, and is 
characterised by a modest tone. . . . The whole work is delightful read- 
ing." — Globe. 

Memoirs and Adventures of Sir William Kirkaldy 

of Grange, Governor of the Castle of Edinburgh for Mary Queen of Scots. 
By James Grant. Post Svo, los. 6d. 

"It is seldom, indeed, that we find history so written, in a style at once 
vigorous, perspicuous, and picturesque. The author's heart is thoroughly with 
his subject." — BlacktvootTs Magazine. 

Memoirs and Adventures of Sir yohn Hepburn^ 

Marshal of France under Louis XIII., &c. By James Grant. Post 
Svo, Bs. 

Memorials of the Castle of Edinburgh. 

By James Grant. A New Edition. In crown Svo, with 12 Engravings, 
3s. 6d. 

"Of the different books of this nature that have fallen in our way^ vte da xsrA. 
remember one that has equalled Mr Gianl's *"Vleniof«iJa ol>5Qfc^'asSi«.^^^^*ssasr 
buiyh. • **— Spectator. 
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Symbolism ; 

OR, Mind. Matter, and Language as the Necessary Elements 
OF Thinking and Reasoning. By James Haig, ILA. Crown 8vo, 

I2S. 

'* The book is in reality a popular exposition of philosophy and philosophical 
^tems expressed in the clearest language. . . . The author occasionally 
displays considerable originality and ingenuity in his investigations. . . . 
He seems to suggest that philosophy and theology should go hand in hand. 
. . . Here we must take leave of this sturdy thinker with some admiration 
of his bold ideas and careful research. . . . The jp^encral reader will gather 
with little trouble from his pages some of the flowers of philosophical literature. " 
— Examiner, 

Wenderholme : 

A Story of Lancashire and Yorkshire Life. By FhiHp Gilbert 
Hamerton, Author of *A Painter's Camp/ &c. 3 vols, post 8vo, 
£1, IIS. 6d. 

Lectures on Metaphysics. 

By Sir William Hamilton, Bart., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in 
the University of Edinburgh. Edited by the Bev. H. L. Mansel, B.D., 
LL.D., Dean of St Paul's; and John Veitch, H.A., Professor of Logic 
and Rhetoric, Glasgow. Fifth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 

Lectures on Logic. 

By Sir William Hamilton, Bart. Edited by Professors Hansel and 
Veitch. Second Edition. In 2 vols., 24s. 

Discussions on Philosophy and Literature^ 

Education, and University Reform. By Sir William Hamilton, 
Bart. Third Edition. 8vo, 21s. 

Memoir of Sir William Hamilton^ Bart., 

Professor of Logic and Metaph)rsics in the University of Edinburgh. By 
Srofessor Veitch of the University of Glasgow. 8vo, with Portrait, iSs. 

" No better piece of philosophical biography has hitherto been produced in 
this country." — North British Review, 

" Professor Veitch has succeeded in blending the domestic with the intel- 
lectual life of Sir W. Hamilton in one graphic picture, as biographers rarely 
do succeed. " — Saturday Review, 

" Hamilton's was a heroic life, and Professor Veitch has told it afifectionately. 
truly, and vteM"— Pall Mall Gazette, 

Annals of the Peninsular Campaigns. 

By Captain Thomas Hamilton. A New Edition Edited by P. Jt^THmtLf^ 
8vo, x6a. Atlas of Maps to UhistTale the Campaagpa, xaa. 
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Men and Manners in America. 

By Captain Thomas Hamilton. With Portrait of the Author. Fcap., 
7S. 6d. 

The Operations of War Explained and Illustrated. 

By Edivard Brace Hamley, Colonel in the Royal Artillery, Companion of 
the Bath, Commandant of the Staff College, &c. 3d Edition, 4to, with 
numerous Illustrations, 30s. 

"Colonel Hamley's treatise on the 'Operations of War* is, we do not hesi- 
tate to say, the best that has been written in the English language." — The 
Times. 

" On all matters relating to the practice of the profession it forms the most 
perfect book of reference that has been published." — United Service Magazine. 

The Story of the Campaign of SebastopoL 

. Written in the Camp. By CoL E. Brace Hamley. With Illustrations drawn 
in Camp by the Author. 8vo, 21s. 

"We strongly recommend this ' Story of the Campaign" to all who would 
gain a just comprehension of this tremendous struggle. Of this we are perfectly 
sure, it is a book unlikely to be ever superseded. Its truth is of that simple 
and startling character which is sure of an immortal existence ; nor is it paying 
the gallant Author too high a compliment to class this masterpiece of mihtary 
history with the most precious of those classic records which have been bequeath- 
ed to us by the great writers of antiquity who took part in the wars they have 
described." — The Press. 

Wellington's Career; 

A Military and Political Summary. By CoL E. Bruce Hamley. Crown 
8vo, 2S. 

Lady Lee's Widowhood. 

By CoL E. Brace Hamley. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

"A quiet humour, an easy, graceful style, a deep, thorough, confident know- 
ledge of human nature in its better and more degrading aspects, a delicate and 
exquisite appreciation of womanly character, an admirable faculty of description, 
and great tact, are the qualities that command the reader's interest and reepect 
from beginning to end of ' Lady Lee's Widowhood.' " — The Times. .« * 

Our Poor Relatione. 

A Philozoic Essay. By CoL E. Bruce Hamley. With Illustrations, chiefly 
. by Ernest Griset. Crown Svo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

' ' This is a charming little book, such as may be read through in half an 
hour ; nor would it be easy to spend half an hour more pleasantly, or indeed to 
more profit. Slowly, very slowly indeed, but still by a sure progress, we are 
struggling out of the merely selfish and masterful view of the relations between, 
ourselves and the lower animals ; and Colonel HaxoX'ef ?» '^^^•a;:^ ^^Hv^'-^^s^nKv^ifc^ 
kindly symparhies and delicate fancy, w\\\ YveVp \X oyv."— Spectator. 
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The Position on the Alma. 

In Seven Sketches from the Field on the Day after the Battle. By CoL E. 
Brace Hamley. Cloth, 5s. 

A New Sea and an Old Land; 

Being Papers suggested by a Visit to Egypt at the end of 1869. By Gene- 
ral W. G. Hamley. 8vo, with coloured Illustrations, los. 6d. 

"Such are the contrasts the book deals with, handling them in a style that 
is not only pleasant but picturesque ; and those who care to have ancient F^gypt 
made easy will attain their object with the smallest possible expenditure of 
temp>er and trouble by placing themselves under his guidance. — Saturday 
Review,* 

Handy Book of Laws 

Chiefly Affecting Scotland. Abridged and plainly stated for gene- 
ral use. By an Ex-Sheriff-Sabstitute. Sewed, 6d. 

The Handy Horse-Book ; 

Or, Practical Instructions in Riding, Driving, and the General Care and 
Management of Horses. By " Magenta. " A New Edition, with 6 Engrav- 
ings, 4s. 6d. 

"As cavalry officer, hunting horseman, coach-proprietor, whip, and steeple- 
chase-rider, the author has had long and various experience in the management 
of horses, and he now gives us the cream of his information." — AthencBum. 

" He propounds no theories, but embodies in simple untechnical language 
what he has learned practically." — Sporting Gazette. 

A Glossary of Navigation, 

Containing the Definitions and Propositions of the Science, Explanation of 
Terms, and Description of Instruments. By the Rev. J. B. Harbord, M. A., 
Assistant Director of Education, Admiralty. Crown Svo. Illustrated with 
Diagrams, 6s. 

Definitions and Diagrams in Astronomy and 

Navigation, By the Sev. J. B. Harbord, M.A.. is. 6d. 

I 

Short Sermons for Hospitals and Sick Seamen. 

By the Bev. J. B. Harbord, M.A. Fcap. Svo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Scenes and Adventures in Central America, 

Edited by Frederick Hardman. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Poems. By the Lady Flora Hastings, 

Edited by Her Sister, the late Marchioness of Bute. Second Editioa 
with SL Portrait Fcap., 7s. 6d. 
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Works of D. R. Hay, F.R.S.E. 



A Nomenclature of Colours applicable to the Arts and 
Natural Sciences, to Manufactures, and other purposes of General 
JJtility. 228 examples of Colours, Hues, Tints, and Shades. 8vo, £'^, 3s. 

The Laws of Harmonious Colouring. Adapted to Interior 
Decorations; with. Observations on the Practice of House - Painting. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

The Geometric Beauty of the Human Figure Defined, To 
which is prefixed a System of ^Esthetic Proportion. Applicable to 
Architecture and the other Formative Arts. 16 Plates. Royal 4to, 30s. 

The Harmonic Law of Nature applied to Architectural 
Design. 8 Plates. Royal 8vo, boards, 2s. 6d. 

The Orthographic Beauty of the Parthenon referred to a Law 
of Nature. la Plates. Royal 8vo, sewed, 5s. 

The Natural Principles of Beauty, as developed in the 
Human Figure. 5 Plates. Royal 8vo, sewed, 5s. 

The Science of Beauty^ as developed in Nature, and applied 
in Art. 23 Plates. Royal 8vo, cloth, los. 6d. 

The Natural Principles and Analogy of the Harmony of Form, 
18 Plates and numerous Woodcuts. 4to, 15s. 

Proportion, or the Geometric Principle of Beauty analysed. 
17 Plates and 38 Woodcuts. 4to, 25s. 

Original Geometrical Diaper Designs. Accompanied by an 

Attempt to develop and elucidate the true Principles of Ornamental 

Design, as applied to the Decorative Arts. 57 Plates and numerous 
Woodcuts. Oblong folio, 42s. 

The Principles of Beauty in Colouring Systematised, 14 Col- 
oured Diagrams. 2d Edition. 8vo, 15s. 

First Principles of Symmetrical Beauty. 100 Plates. Post 
8vo, 6s. 

On the Science of those Proportions by which the Human 
Head and Countenance, as r^resented in ancient Greek Art, are dis- 
tinguished firom those of ordinary Nature. 25 Plates. Royal 4to, 36s. 

The Works of the Right Rev. Bishop Hay, 

of Edinburgh. Together with a Memoir of the Author, and Portrait 
engraved from the Painting at the College of Blairs. Edited under the 
supervision of the Bight Sev. Bishop Strain. A New Edition, m 5 
vols. Crown 8vo, 21s. 

"Able and original Yfork.*'— London Scotsman, 

"There is a good deal of original thought in this work. . . . T^ere is 
hardly a chapter which does not contain something that may be termed sug- 
gestive."— >b» ^W^ 
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Bishop Hay on Miracles. 

The Scripture Doctrine of Miracles Displayed, in which they are impartially 
examined and explained, according to the Light of Revelation and the 
Principles of Sound Reason. By the Sight Bev. Br George Hay, Bishop 
of Edinburgh, a vols, crown 8vo, los. 6d. 

The Poems of Felicia Hemans. 

Complete in One Volume, Royal 8vo, with Portrait by Finden, Cheap 
Edition, 5s. Another Edition, with Memoir by her Sister, Seven Volumes, 
fcap., 35s. Another Edition, in Six Volumes, cloth, gilt edges, 15s. 
The same 6 vols, bound in 3, 12s. 6d., or cloth, extra gilt edges, 15$. 

The following Works of Mrs Hemans are sold separately, bound in cloth, 
gilt edges, 4s. each : — 



Records of Woman. 
Forest Sanctuary. 
Songs of the Affections. 



Dramatic Works. 

Tales and Historic Scenes. 

Moral and Religious Poems. 



Select Poems of Mrs Hemans. 

In One Vol., fcap. 8vo, 3s. 

Memoir of Mrs Hemans, 

By her Sister. With a Portrait, fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

The Practice in the Several Judicatories of the 

Church of Scotland, By Alexander Hill, D.D. Sixth Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 

A Book about Roses, 

HOW TO GROW AND SHOW THEM. By S. Beynolds Hole, Author of ' A 
Little Tour in Ireland.* Fourth Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

"It is the production of a man who boasts of thirty 'all England' cups, 
whose Roses are always looked for anxiously at flower-shows, who took the 
lion's share in originating the first Rose-show pur et simple, whose assistance 
as judge or amicus curice is always courted at such exhibitions. Such a man 
'ought to have something to say worth hearing to those who love the Rose,' 
and he has said it." — Gardeners' Chronicle. 

" We cordially recommend the book to every amateur who wishes to grow 
Roses as at once the pleasantest and the best yet written on the subject." — 
The Field. 

" A very captivating book, containing a great deal of valuable information 
about the Rose and its culture, given in a style which cannot fail to please. " - 
Journal 0/ Horticulture. 

The Six of Spades : 

A Book about the Garden and the Gardener. By the Rev. S. Beynolds 
Belle, Author of 'A Book About Roses/ &c. Ciovm.ftvo» g^. 
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Homer's Odyssey and Iliad. 

. Translated into English Verse in the Spenserian Stanza. By P. S. Won- 
leyi M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford; and John Coning- 
ton, M.A., Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. 4 vols, 
crown 8vo, 39s. 

" If the translator has produced a work which, having caught the spirit of 
the poem, can delight those to whom the original is a sealed book, he can de- 
sire no higher praise : and this praise belongs justly to Mr Worsley. . . . 
He has placed in the hands of English readers a poem which deserves to out- 
live the present generation." — Edinburgh Review. 

"We assign it, without hesitation, the first place among existing English 
translations." — Westminster Review. 

The Odes and Epodes of Horace, 

A Metrical Translation into English, with Latin Text, Introduction, and 
Commentaries. By Lord Lytton. Crown 8vo. 14s. 

Mary Qtieen of Scots 

AND HER Accusers. By John Hosack, Barrister-at-Law. This work 
contains the ' Book of Articles ' produced against Queen Mary at West- 
minster, which has never hitherto been printed. A New and Enlarged 
Edition, with a Photograph from the Bust on the Tomb in Westminster 
Abbey. Vol. i., 8vo. 15s. 

"A careful study of Mr Hosack's book will show that he has explicitly or 
implicitly answered every one of the fifteen arguments in the famous Note L. 
of Hume's History of this x^\^."—:Quarterly Review. 

"Whatever sunnises may be formed about Mary's knowledge or assent, 
there can now be no doubt that the murder was contrived, not by Mary, but by 
her accusers." — Scotsman. 

" He has confuted those who, by brilliant writing and a judicious selection 
of evidence, paint the Queen of Scots as an incarnate fiend, and who are dra- 
matic poets rather than historians." — TAe Times. 

A Treatise on the Conflict of Laws of England 

and Scotland, By John Hosack, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law. Svo, los. 6d. 

Decisions of the Court of Session, 1 781-1822. 

Collected by David Home, Esq., Professor of the Law of Scotland in the 
University of Edinburgh. 4to, boarcls, jf 3, 3s. 

Ballads from the German. 

By Henry Inglis. Fcap. Svo. 5s. 

Marican, and other Poems. 

By Henry Inglig. Svo, 88. 
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T/ie Law of Creeds in Scotland. 

A Treatise on the Legal Relation of Churches in Scotland, Established and 
not Established, to their Doctrinal Confessions. By A. T. limes. 8vo, 
cloth, 15s. 

Historical Record of the j()th Regiment of jFoot, 

Or Cameron Highlanders. By Captain Bobert Jameson, H.P. 
Depot Battalion, late Quartermaster 79th Highlanders. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

The Mother's Legacie to her Unborne Ckilde. 

By Mrs Elizabeth Joceline. Edited by the Very Bev. Principal Lee. 
Cloth, gilt edges, 32mo, 4s. 6d. Also in morocco antique, 8s. 6d. 

"This beautiful and touching Legacie." — Athenaum. 

"A delightful monument of the piety and high feeling of a truly noble 
mother." — Morning Advertiser. 

The Scots Musical Museum. 

Consisting of upwards of Six Hundred Songs, with proper Basses for the 
Pianoforte. Originally published by James Johnson ; and now accompanied 
with Copious Notes and Illustrations of the Lyric Poetry and Music of 
Scotland, by the late William Stenhonse; with additional Notes and 
Illustrations, by David Laing and C. K. Sharp. 4 vols. 8vo, Roxburghe 
binding, ^£2, 12s. 6d. 

The Royal Atlas of Modern Geography. 

In a Series of entirely Original and Authentic Maps. By A. Keith 
Johnston, P. E. S. E. , F. E. G. S. , Author of the ' Physical Atlas, ' &c. With 
a complete Index of easy reference to each Map, comprising nearly 150,000 
Places contained in this Atlas. Imperial Folio, half-bound in russia or 
morocco, jf 5, 155. 6d. ; or with General Index in a separate volume, 8vo, 
both half-bound morocco, £6, los. Each Plate may be had separately 
with its Index, 3s. Dedicated by special permission to Her Majesty. 

"Of the many noble atlases prepared by Mr Johnston and published by 
Messrs Blackwood and Sons, this Royal Atlas will be the most useful to the 
public, and will deserve to be the most popular." — Athenceum, 

" We know no series of maps which we can more warmly recommend. The 
accuracy, wherever we have attempted to put it to the test, is really astonish- 
ing." — Saturday Review. 

"The culmination of all attempts to depict the face of the world appears in 
the Royal Atlas, than which it is impossible to conceive anything more perfect." 
— Morning Herald. 

" This is, beyond question, the most splendid and luxurious, as well as the 
most useful and complele, of all existing atlases." — Guardian. 

• • An almost daily reference to, and comparison of, it with others, since the 
publication of the first part some two years ago until now, enables us to say, 
without the slightest hesitation, that this is by far the most complete and 
authentic atlas that has yet been issued."- Scotsman. 
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The Handy Royal Atlas. 

45 Maps clearly printed and carefully coloured, with General Index. By 
A. Keith Johnston, F.B.S.E., F.B.G'.S., &c. Imp. 4to, ^2, 12s. 6d., 
half-bound morocco. 

• This work has been constructed for the purpose of placing in the hands of 
the public a useful and thoroughly accurate Atlas of Maps of Modem Geo- 
graphy, in a convenient form, and at a moderate price. It is based on the 
' Royal Atlas, ' by the same Author ; and, in so far as the scale permits, it 
comprises many of the excellences which its prototype is acknowledged to 
possess. The aim has been to make the book strictly what its name implies, a 
Handy Atlas — a valuable substitute for the ' Royal,' where that is too bulky 
or too expensive to find a place, a needful auxiliary to the junior branches ot 
families, and a vade mecum to the tutor and the pupil-teacher. 

"This is Mr Keith Johnston's admirable Royal Atlas diminished in bulk and 
tiicale, so as to be, perhaps, fairly entitled to the name of " Handy,** but still not 
so much diminished but what it constitutes an accurate and useful general 
Atlas for ordinary households." — Spectator. 

" The ' Handy Atlas' is thoroughly deserving of its name. Not only does it 
contain the latest information, but its size and arrangement render it perfect 
as a book of reference." — Standard. 

Keith Johnstofis School Atlases. 

Atlas of General and Descriptive Geography. A New and Enlarged 
Edition, suited to the best Text-Books ; with Geographical information 
brought up to the time of publication. 26 Maps, clearly and uniformly 
printed in colours, with Index. Imperial 8vo, half-bound, 12s. 6d. 

Atlas of Physical Geography, illustrating, in a Series of Original Designs, 
the Elementary Facts of Geology, Hydrography, Meteorology, 
and Natural History. A New and Enlarged Edition, containing 
4 new Maps and Letterpress. 20 Coloured Maps. Imperial 8vo, half- 
bound, I2S. 6d. 

Atlas of Astronomy, A New and Enlarged Edition, 21 Coloured Plates. 
With an Elementary Survey of the Heavens, designed as an accompani- 
ment to this Atlas, by Robert Grant, LL.D., &c.. Professor of Astronomy 
and Director of the Observatory in the University of Glasgow. Imperial 
8vo, half-bound, 12s. 6d. 

Atlas of Classical Geography. A New and Enlarged Edition. Constructed 
from the best materials, and embodying the results of the most Recent 
Investigations, accompanied by a complete Index of Places, in which 
the proper quantities are given by T. Haryey and E. Worsley, MM.A. 
Oxon. 21 Coloured Maps. Imperial Bvo, half-bound, 12s. 6d. 

"This edition is so much enlarged and improved as to be virtually a new 
work, surpassing everything else of the kind extant, both in utility and beauty." 
— AthencBum. 

Elementary Atlas of General and Descriptive Geography, for the Use of 
Junior Classes; including a Map oif Ck.wx^sv «cA '^ knjssvw.^, -^^Si^ 
General, Index. 8vo, hal{-bo\md, s&. 
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Seltli JOlmston'B School Atlaseft—opiNiONs of the press. 



"They are as superior to all School Atlases within our knowledge, as were 
the larger works of the same Author in advance of those that preceded them.** 
— Educational Times. 

" Decidedly the best School Atlases we have ever seen." — English yournal 
of Education. 

" . . . The /%vjtV<z/ ^ //a J seems to us particularly well executed. . . . 
The last generation had no such help to learning as is afforded in these excellent 
elementary Maps. The Classical Atlas is a great improvement on what has 
usually gone by that name ; not only is it fuller, but in some cases it gives the 
same country more than once in different periods of time. Thus it approaches 
the special value of a historical atlas. . . . The General Atlas is wonder- 
fully full and accurate for its scale. . . . BMnally, the Astronomical Atlas, 
in which Mr Hind is responsible for the scientific accuracy of the maps, supplies 
an admitted educational want. No better companion to an elementary astron- 
omical treatise could be found than this cheap and convenient collection of 
maps." — Saturday Review. 

' ' The plan of these Atlases is admirable, and the excellence of the plan is 
rivalled by the beauty of the execution. . . . The best security for the 
accuracy and substantial value of a School Atlas is to have it from the hands of 
a man like our Author, who has perfected his skill by the execution of much 
larger works, and gained a character which he will be careful not to jeopardise 
by attaching his name to anything that is crude, slovenly, or superficial.'* — 
Scotsman. 



Keith JohnstofCs Hand Atlases, 

Being the Maps of the School Atlases on Large and Thick Paper, bound 
in half-morocco. Imperial quarto, 25s. each, — viz., 

General and Descriptive Geography 

Physical Geography. 

Astronomy. • 

Classical Geography. 

Keith JohnstofCs Tourists' Maps, 

(From the Royal Atlas), each with Index, in cloth case for the pocket :— 

Scotland, two sheets, ..... ;^o 

Italy, two sheets, ...... o 

Switzerland, one sheet, ..... o 

The Shores of the Mediterranean, one sheet, . . o 

The Canadas, two sheets, ..... o 

' Austria, two sheets, ...... o 

Prussia, one sheet, ...... o 

America (U.S.), two sheets, . . . . o 

America (South), two sheets, . . . . o 

Australia, one sheet, ..... o 

Belgium and the Netheriands, one sheet. . . . o 

China and Japan, one sheet, . . . . o 

England, two sheets, ..... o 

India, two sheets, ...... o 

Ireland, one sheet, ...... o 

Palestine, one sheet, ..... o 

Spain and Portugal, one sheet. . . . o 

Sweden and Norway, one sheet. . , , o ^ € 
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Map of Europe. 

By A. Keith Johnston, F.B.S.E., F.B.a.S.. Geogtapher to the Queen. 
The Map is fully coloured, and measures '4 feet 2 inches by 3 feet 5 inches. 
Price, mounted on Cloth and Mahogany Roller, varnished, 25s., or Folded 
in Quarto in a handsome Cloth Case, 21s. 

index Geographicus : 

Being a List, Alphabetically arranged, of the Principal Places on the 
Globe, with the Countries and Subdivisions of the Countries in which they 
are situated, and their Latitudes and Longitudes. Compilbd specially 
with reference to Keith Johnston's Royal Atlas, but applicable to all 
Modem Atlases and Maps. In i vol. Imperial 8vo, pp. 676, 21s. 

Notes on North America : 

Agricultural, Economical, and Social. By Professor J. F. W. Johnston. 
2 vols, post 8vo, 21S. 

" Professor Johnston's admirable Notes. . . . The very best manual for 
intelligent emigrants, whilst to the British agriculturist and general reader it 
conveys a more complete conception of the condition of these prosperous 
regions than all that has hitherto been written." — Economist, 

The Chemistry of Common Life. 

By Professor J. F. W. Johnston. With 113 Illustrations on Wood, and a 
Copious Index. 2 vols, crown 8vo, iis. 6d. 

" It is just one of those books which will best serve to show men how minute 
is the provision which has been made for human support, and that if the laws 
prescribed by Nature are duly observed, she, on her part, will see to it that her 
functions are performed with fidelity and success." — Durham Chronicle. 

Professor Johnstons Elements of Agricultural 

Chemistry and Geology, A New Edition, revised and brought down to 
the Present Time. By Q. T. Atkinson, B.A., F.C.S. Fcap., 6s. 6d. 

Professor Johnstoris Catechism of Agricultural 

Chemistry. A New Edition. Edited by Professor Voelcker. With 
Engravings, is. 

Ex Eremo: 

Poems chiefly written in India. By H. G. Keene. Crown Svo, 6s. 

The Invasion of the Crimea : 

Its Origin, and an Account of its Progress down to the Death of Lord 
Raglan. By Alexander William KlnslakA. Vq»\&.\.9s^\N..x'^>s..,%s!.^ 
Vols. IILaDdIV..34S. 
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John Knox^s Liturgy: 

THE Book of Common Order, and the Directory for Public 
Worship op the Church of Scotland. With Historical Introduc- 
tions and Illustrative Notes by the Bev. George W. Sprott, B.A., and the 
Bev. Thomas Loishman. D.D. Handsomely printed, in imitation of the 
large editions of Andro Hart, on toned paper, bound in cloth, red edges, 
8s. 6d. 

" We heartily recommend Mr Sprott's Introduction to the * Book of Common 
Order ' to every one who wishes honestly to get the truth, and the whole truth, 
about the history, so far as Scotland is concerned, concerning a devotional 
formulary which has had so curious a destiny. This Introduction is full of 
learning, used with a candour that deserves all honour. In reading it we can- 
not find whether the author is a supporter or an opponent of a formulary of 
worship— he has undertaken the history of one book of that kind, and he tells 
it fairly out." — Scotsman, 

On Primary Instruction in Relation to Education, 

By Simon S. Latirie, A.M. ; Author of ' Philosophy of Ethics, &c. Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d. 

The Rural Economy of England, Scotland, and 

Ireland. By Leonce de Lavergne. Translated from the French. With 
Notes by a Scottish Farmer. In Svo, 12s. 

" One of the best works on the philosophy of agriculture and of agricultural 
political economy that has appeared." — Spectator, 

Lectures on the History of the Church of Scotland^ 

FROM the Reformation to the Revolution Settlement. By the 
late Very Rev. John Loe, D.D., LL.D.. Principal of the University 
of Edinburgh. With Notes and Appendices from the Author's Papers. 
Edited by the Bev. William Lee, D.D. 2 vols. Svo, 21s. 

The Physiology of Common Life. 

By (George H. Lewes, Author of 'Sea-side Studies,' &c. Illustrated with 

numerous Engravings. 2 vols., 12s. 

Contents :— Hunger and Thirst — Food and Drink— Digestion and Indi- 
gestion—The Structure and Uses of the Blood — ^The Circulation — Res- 
piration and Suffocation — ^Why we are warm, and how we keep so — 
Feeling and Thinking — The Mind and the Brain— Our Senses and 
Sensations — Sleep and Dreams— The Qualities we Inherit from our 
Parents — Life and Death. 

Linda Tressel. 

By the Author of ' Nina Balatka.' 2 vols. fcap. Svo, 12s. 

Doubles and Quits. 

By Laurence Lockhart, late Captain 92d Highlanders. With Twdve lUns- 
h. tmtJoDS. In a vols, post Svo, ais. 
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Fair to See: 

A Novel. By Laurence W. M. Lockhart, Author of ' Doubles and Quits.' 
New Edition in i voL post 8vo, 6s. 

•• But politics are the smallest part of this very readable novel, the interest of 
which never flags, for the story is as full of 'situations' as a good play." — 
Times. 

*' ' Fair to See ' is something better than a clever novel. It shows no little 
artistic power ; and as you read it you feel that there is much more in the book 
than at flrst you fancied. . . . The scenes on the moors, in the barracks, 
and the ball-rooms are all dashed off" by an expert. These are minor merits, 
but they go far towards assuring the success of a story which marks a decided 
advance on the author's first novel." — Pa/l Mall Gazette. 

The Days of the Son of Man : 

A History of the Church in the Time op our Lord. By 
William Lee, D.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

• • Deserves high commendation. First, for the reverent common-sense which 
characterises its judgments ; next, tor the extensive and careful reading of the 
best authorities of which it is the result ; also, for its admirable arrangement 
and lucidity ; and lastly, for the succinctness which, without any sacnfice of 
completeness, presents us with a full view of the ministry of our Lord, its con- 
ditions, characteristics, and results, in so small a compass. ... As a 
manual for family and school use the book is, we think, the very best that has 
come under our notice." — British Quarterly Review, 

History of the Rise and Progress of Freemasonry 

In Scotland. By David Murray Lyon, one of the Grand Stewards of the 
Grand Lodge of Scotland; Honorary Corresponding Member of the 
"Verein Deutscher Friemaurer," Leipzig, &c. &c. In small quarto. 
Illustrated with numerous Portraits of Eminent Members of the Craft, and 
Facsimiles of Ancient Charters and other curious Documents. ;f i, us. 6d. 

Kenelm Chillingly. 

His Adventiu-es and Opinions. By the Author of 'The Caxtons,' &c. 
Three vols, crown 8vo, £\, 5s. 6d. 

Complete Library Edition of Lord Lytton's Novels. 

In Volumes of a convenient and handsome form. Printed from a large 
and readable type. 43 vols. fcap. 8vo, 5s. each. 

" It is of the handiest of sizes ; the paper is good ; and the type, which seems 
to be new, is very clear and beautiful. There are no pictures. The whole 
charm of the presentment of the volume consists in its handiness, and the 
tempting clearness and beauty of the type, which almost converts into a plea- 
sure the mere act of following the printer's hues, and leaves the author's mind 
free to exert its unobstructed force upon the reader." — Examiner. 

" Nothing could be better as to size, tjrpe, paper, and general getting-up."— 
Athenaum, 

Walpole; or, Every Man has his Price. 

A Comedy in Rhjrme. By Lord Lytton. Fcap. 8vo, 5^ • 

Tke Boatman. 

By Pisiatntua Carton. 8vo, served, iv 
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Works of the Rev. Thomas M'Crie, D.D. 

Uniform Editioii. Foot vols, crown 8n>, 245. Sold separatelj. 

Life o/yokn Knox. Containing niastradons of the History ^ the Refor« 
mation in Scotland. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Uft of Andrew Melville, Containing Dlostrations of the Ecclesiastical 
and Literary History o/L Scotland in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 
tnries. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

History of the Progress and Suppression of the Refarmation in Italy in the 
Sixteenth Century. Crown 8vo, 4s. 

History of the Progress and Suppression of the Reformation in Spain in 
the Sixteenth Century, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Sermons, and Review of the ' Tales of My Landlord.^ In i voL crown 
Syo, 6s. 

Lectures on the Book of Esther, Fcap. Svo, 5s. 

The Book of the Garden, 

By Charles M'Intosh, formerly Ctirator of the Royal Gardens of his 
Majesty the King of the Belgians, and lately of those of his Grace the 
Duke of Buccleuch, K.G., at Dalkeith Palace. In two large vols, royal 
Svo, embellished with 1350 Engravings. 

The work is divided into two great sections, each occupying a volume — ^the 
first comprising the formation, arrangement, and laying out of gardens, and the 
construction of garden buildings ; the second treating of the theory and practice 
of horticulture. Sold separately — viz. : 

Vol. I. On the Formation of Gardens and Construction op Gas. 
DEN Edifices. 776 pages, and 1073 Engravings, £1, los. 

Vol. II. Practical Gardening. 868 pages, and 279 Engravings, 
jf I, 17s. 6d. 

Studies in Roman Law, 

With Comparative Views of the Laws of France, England, and Scotland. 
By Lord Mackenzie, one of the Judges of the Coiut of Session in Scot- 
land. Second Edition, Svo, 12s. 

"We know not in the English language where else to look for a history of 
the Roman Law so clear, and at the same time so short. More improving' 
reading, both for the general student and for the law}'er, we cannot well ima- 
gine ; and there are few, even among learned professional men, who will not 
gather some novel information from Lord Mackenzie's simple pages." — London 
Review. 

"This is, in many respects, one of the most interesting works that the legal 
press has issued in our time. . . . The explanation of the Roman Law, historical 
and expository— the 'Studies*— is admirably given, clear and simple, and yet 
veiy learned, and the whole work is concei>fed in a candid and liberal spirit, 
hdng, besides, distinguished by a calmness of lone ernvnenvVj be&ttln^ the 
'~iiakl pen, "—Law Afaj^azine and Revuw, 
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A Manual of Modem Geography ^ 

Mathematical, Physical, and Political. By the Bev. Alexander Hackay 
LL.D., F.B.G.S. New and greatly Improved Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 
676, 7s. 6d. 

This volume— the result of many years' unremitting application— is speciallv 
adapted for the use of Teachers, Advanced Classes, Candidates for the Civu 
Service, and proficients in geography generally. 

Gems of German Poetry. 

Translated by Lady John Manners. Small quarto, 3s. 6d. 

Translations by Theodore Martin: 

Goethe's Faust, Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. Cheap Edi- 
tion. 3s. 6d. 

The Odes of Horace, With Life and Notes. Second Edition. 

post 8vo, 9s. 

Catullus, With Life and Notes. Post 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

The Vita Nuova of Dante, With an Introduction and Notes. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 

Alladin: A Dramatic Poem. By Adam Oehlenschlaeger. 
Fcap. 8vo, ss. 

Correggio: A Tragedy. By Oehlenschlaeger, With Notes. 
Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 

King Ren^s Daughter: A Danish Lyrical Drama. By 
Henrik Hertz. Second Edition, fcap., as. 6d. 

The System of Field Manoeuvres 

Best adapted for Enabling our Troops to meet a Continental Army. Being 
the Wellington Prize Essay. By Lieutenant F. Maurice, Royal Artillery, 
Instructor of Tactics and Organisation, Ro3ral Military College, Sandhurst. 
Third Edition. Crown Bvo, SS. 

•' We are prepared to say that this brilliant and most readable treatise clearly 
sets forth the momentous issues, and points out the direction in which not 
only military chiefs but statesmen must go, if our army is to be brought up to 
that standard which will permit it to enter war on a level, in excellence at 
least, with contemporary armies." — Spectator, 

"No work, English or foreign, has treated this subject (infantry tactics) 
better than the * Wellington Prize Essay.* "—Times, 

"Lieutenant Maiuice may wdl claim credit for having built up a work of 
such living interest as his is, even to the layman, upon such a set of diy bones 
as the given thesis afforded." — The Saturday Review, 

journal of the Waterloo Campaign : 

Kept throughout the Campaign of 1815. By General Cavalie Mercer, 
Commanding the 9th Brigade Royal Artillery. 2 vols, post 8vo, 21s. 

" No actor in the terrible sceae ushered in by the following day has ever 
painted it in more vivid colours than the officer of artillery who led his troop 
into the very heart of the carnage, and escaped to write a book TOate. ^c^ak^ 
more lifelike, more enthralling, than any tale oi'««I\\^^as«^^«^is«sv<:sca^s:^w^a 

read. **—A/M€meum, 
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Maxims of Sir Morgan ffDohertyy Bart 

Originally published in Blackwood's Magarine. Cloth, zs. 

714^ Life and Labours of the Apostle Paul. 

A oonthiuous Narrative for School and Bible Classes. By Charles lEteliiet 
M.A., Author of an 'Outline of the Geography of Palestipe.' zs., with a 
Map. 

A Manual of English Prose Literature^ 

Biographical and Critical : designed mainly to show ChazBCteristics of 
Style. By W. Minto, M.A. Crown 8vo, zos. 6d. 

Biographies of Eminent Soldiers of the last Four 

Centuries, By M^Jor-Qeneral John IQtohell, Author of ' Life of Wallen- 
stein. ' ' The Fall of Napoleon, ' &c. Edited, with a Memoir of the Author, 
by Leonhard Schmitz, LL.D. 8vo, 9s. 

Poetical Works of D. M. Moir {Delta). 

With Memoir by Thomai Aird, and Portrait Second Edition. 3 vols, 
fcap. 8vo, i2S. 

Domestic Verses. By Delta. 

New Edition, fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. 

Lectures on the Poetical Literature of the Past 

Half-Centuiy. By D. M. Moir. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

Memoir of Count De Montalembert. 

A Chapter of Recent French History. By Mrs Oliphant, Author of the 
' Life of Edward Irving. ' &c. In a vols, crown 8vo, £1^ 4s. 

" Having a delightful subject, she has handled it in an altogther deli^tfol 
way. . . . It is as good, fiUl, and truthful a portrait of his ufe and charac- 
ter as could be desired, and while the skill of the author makes it as interest- 
ing as a novel, it may be read as an altogether trustworthy ' diapter of recent 
French history.' *' — Examiner. 

•' It is to Mrs Oliphant that we owe the very beautiful English translation of 
the • Monks of the West* The author has written to her : — ' What I must in- 
sist upon is — the exact reproduction of aU the passages in my book, which, \o 
you, must seem the most offensive to English and I^otestant ears' (p. 336). 
And when it was completed, he bore witness to 'the good faith and straight- 
forward equity of a most literal translation ' (p. 337). We are happy to be 
able to say that Mrs Oliphant has shown equal ' good faith and straightforward 
equity ' in translating the character of Count de Montalembert so as to make 
him known and appreciated by English readers. . . . Would that all 
biographies were written in such good taste and in such a generous spirit 1 " — 
Tablet, 

' ' In its delicacy, in its fine insight and sympathy, no less than in its eloquence, 
Mrs Oliphant's ' Life of Montalembert,' with all its faults, will take high rank 
among standard English biograplues.**— Tfce Noncon/brmist. 
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The Wedderburns and their Work; 

Or, the Sacred Poetry of the Scottish Refonnation in its Historical Relation 
to that of Germany. By Alexander F. mtdiell, D.D., Professor of 
Hebrew, St Andrews. Small quarto, 2s. 6d. 

The Origin of the Seasons^ 

Considered from a Geological Point of View: showing the remarkable 
Disparities that exist between the Physical Geography and Natural Phe- 
nomena of the North and South Hemispheres. By Samuel Uossman. 
In crown 8vo, with Engravings, los. 6d. 

A Geological Map of Europe^ 

Exhibiting the different Systems of Rocks according to the latest Re- 
searches, and from Inedited Materials. By Sir R. L UnrcliiBOii, D.C.L., 
F.B.S., &c., Director-General of the Geological Survey of Great Britain 
and Ireland ; and James Vicol, F.R.S.E., F.G.S., Professor of Natural His- 
tory in the University of Aberdeen. Constructed by Alex. Keith Johnston, 
F.R.S.E.,&c., GeographertotheQueen, Author of the 'Physical Atlas, '&c. 
Scale ' ^j^ of Nature, 76 miles to an inch. Four Sheets Imperial, 
beautiMly printed in Colours. Size, 4 feet 2 inches by 3 feet 5 inches. 
In Sheets, ;f 3, 3s. ; in a Cloth Case, 4to, ;^3, lofi. 

Mantcal of the Law of Insolvency and Bank- 
ruptcy: Comprehending a Treatise on the Law of Insolvency, Notour 
Bankruptcy, Composition Contracts, Trust Deeds, Cessios, and Sequestra- 
tions ; with Annotations on the various Insolvency and Bankruptcy Stat- 
utes; and with Forms of Procedure applicable to these subjects. By 
James Murdoch, Member of the Faculty of Procurators in Glasgow. 
Third Edition. Svo, i6s. 

Catalogue of the Coleoptera of Scotland. 

By Andrew Hurray of Conland, W.S., Member of the Rojral Physical 
Society of Edinburgh, of the Entymological Society of France, &c. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

A Glance at some of the Principles of Comparative 

Philology. As illustrated in the Latin and Anglican Forms of Speech. 
By the Hon. Iiord leaves. Crown 8vo, is. 6d. 

"Lord Neaves's remarks, as well as his very clear and well-oriered display 
of the principles of the science, characterised by great modesty and simplicity, 
well deserve attention.*'— Pa// Mall Gazette, 

The Uses of Leisure : 

An Address delivered to the Students of the Sc\i!OCk\ cH kjN&>'^^aa&scBs^ 
By the Hon. Lord Heavet, Presidenl oi \3afe ^n^odL ^j«w^> ^=^ 
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On Fiction as a Means of Popular Teaching. 

A Lecture. By the Hon. Lord Veavos. 6d. 

The New '' Examen;*' 

Or, An Inquiry into the Evidence of certain Passages in Macaulay's • His- 
tory of England ' concerning the Duke of Marlborough, the Massacre of 
Glencoe, the Highlands of Scotland, Viscount Dundee, William Penn. 
By John Pftget, Esq., Barriater-at-Law. In crown 8vo, 6s. 

A Manual of Zoology y 

For the Use of Students. With a General Introduction on the Principles 
of Zoology. By Henry Alleyno VicholBon, U.D., F.R.S.E., F.O.S., &c.. 
Professor of Natural History in the University of Toronto. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 706, with 280 Engravings on Wood, zas. 6d. 

" It is4he best manual of zoolo^ yet published, not merely in England, but 
in Europe."— /'aZ/J/a// Gazette, July 20, 1871. 

"The best treatise on Zoology in moderate compass that we possess." — 
Lancet, May z8, 1872. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Elementary Text-Book of Zoology for Schools, Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Advanced Text-Book of Zoology. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Introduction to the Study of Biology. 

By Henry Alleyne NicholBon, M.D., &c. Crown 8vo, with numerous 
Engravings, 5s. 

*• Admirably written and fairly illustrated, and brings within the compass of 
160 pages the record of investigations and discoveries scattered over as many 
volumes. Seldom indeed do we find such ubjects treated in a^style at once 
so popular and yet so minutely accurate in scientific 6si\xl!L" ^Scotsman, 

A Manual of Paleontology, 

Forthe Use of Students. By Henry Alleyne ITieholson, M.D., &c. Crown 
8vo, with upwards of 400 Engravings, 15s. 

Nina Balatka: 

The Story of a Maiden of Prague. In 2 vols, small 8vo, los. 6d. cloth. 

Piccadilly : 

A Fragment oi Coatemporaxy Biography. By Laurence Oliphant With 
Eight liltwtntions hgTRichard Doyle. 4th Edition, 6s. 

"The picduv €if * Qood Society '—meaning thereby the society of men and 
women of wealth <5r iftnk — contained in this book, constitutes its chief merit, 
an4'is remarkable for the point and vigour of the author's style."— A tAen€Bum, 

"The real interest of 'Piccadilly' lies in the clever morceaux with which 
it is literally jewelled. They sparkle in every page. Mr Oliphant is one of 
fAe witUest Jeremiahs of his time."— PaZZ Mall Ga«tt«. 
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Narrative of Lord Elgin s Mission to China and 

Japan, By Laurence Olipliaiit, Private Secretary to Lord Elgin. Illus- 
trated with numerous Engravings in Chromo«Lithography, Maps, and 
Engravings on Wood, from Original Drawings and Photographs. Second 
Edition. In two vols. 8vo, 21s. 

"The volumes in which Mr Oliphant has related these transactions will be 
read with the strongest interest now, and deserve to retain a permanent place 
in the literary and historical annals of our time." — Edinburgh Review, 

Russian Shores of the Black Sea in the Autumn 

0/1852, with a Voyage down the Volggn and a Tom* through the Country 
of the Don Cossacks. By Laurence Oliphant. 8vo, with Map and other 
Illustrations. Fourth Edition, 14s. 

The Transcaucasian Campaign of the Turkish 

Army under Omer Pasha : A Personal Narrative. By LaTirence Oliphant 
With Map and Illustrations. Post 8vo, zos. 6d. 

Patriots and Filibusters ; 

or, Incidents of Pofitical and Exploratory Travel By Laurence Oliphant 
Crown Svo, 5s. 

Historical Sketches of the Reign of George Second, 

By Mn Oliphant Second Edition, in one vol., los. 6d. 

'* Her aim has simply been, by means of judicious selection and careful and 
sympathetic painting, to form a portrait-gallery which shsdl illustrate the char- 
acters of a g^ven age. We think that ^e has been, on the whole, very suc- 
cessful." — Saturday Review, 

"Mrs Oliphant's Historical Sketches form two attractive volmnes whose 
contents are happily arranged so as to bring oi^t some of the saMent points at a 
period in our social history richly illustrated by epistolary and biographical 
remains. " — Examiner, 

"The most ^phic and vigorous Historical Sketches which have ever been 
published. It is indeed difficult to exaggerate he interest which attaches to 
these two volumes, or the high literary merit by which they are marked." — John 
Bull. 

John : A Love Story. 

By Mn Oliphant. a vols, post Svo, ais. 

Brownlows. 

By ILvi Oliphant. 3 vols, post Svo, 3x3. 6d. 

The Athelings: 

Or, The Three Gifts. By Mrs Oliphant 3 vols, post S^A, '31s. 6d. 

Zaidee: A Romance. 

By Mrs OHipJuat 3 vols, post Qvo, ^is. fA. 
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Katie Stewart: A True Story. 

By Mrs Olipluuit. Fcap. 8vo, with Frontispiece and Vignette, 4s. 

"A singularly characteristic Scottish story, most agreeable to read and 
pleasant to recollect The charm lies in the faithful and lifelike pictures it 
presents of Scottish character and customs, and manners and modes of life." — 
Tait's Magazine, 

Chronicles of Carlingford. 

By Mrs Oliphant. 

Salem Chapel, as. in boards, or as. 6d. cloth. 

The Perpetual Curate, as. in boards, or as. 6d. doth. 

Miss Marfaribanks. as. in boards, or as. 6d. cloth. 

The Rector and the Doctor's Family, zs. sewed, or zs. 6d. doth. 

Modern Practical Cookery^ 

Pastry, Confectionbrt, Pickling, and Preserving, with a 

GREAT VARIETY OF USEFUL RECEIPTS. By MtS VoUTSe. Fcap. 8vO, 

boards, 5s. 6d. 

Narratives of Voyage and Adventure. 

By Sherard Oshom, C.B., Captain Royal Navy. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 
Z7S. 6d., or separately : — 

Stray Leaves from an Arctic Journal; 

or, Eighteen Months in the Polar R^ons in Search of Sir John Franklin's 
Expedition in 1850-51. To which is added the Career, Last Voyage, and 
Fate of Captain Sir John Franklin. New Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 

The Discovery of a North- West Passage byH,M, S, Investigator^ 
During the years i85o-5z-5a-53-54. Edited from the Logs and Journals 
of Captain Robert C. M'Clure. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 

Quedahj a Cruise in Japanese Waters; and, The Fight on the 
Peiho, New Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Poems of Ossian 

In the Original Gaelic With a Literal Translation into English, and a 
Dissertation on the Authenticity of the Poems. By the Sev. Archibald 
Clerk, a vols, imperial 8vo, ;^i, iis. 6d. 

"The most thoughtful and able book in connection with Celtic literature 
that has appeared for a long time." — Perthshire Journal. 

"We feel assured that the present work, by the well-condensed information 
it contains, by the honest translation of the Gaelic it ^ves, by the mere weight 
of its fair statements of fact, will do more to vindicate the authenticity of 
Caledonia's Bard from the pompous ignorance of Johnson, the envious spite 
of Pinkerton, the cold incredulity of I^ng, and even the self-asserting vanity 
of Macpherson, than any champion that hc^ yet appeared." — Glasgow MaU. 

The Conquest of Scinde, 

A CommooiBxj. By Qenexal Six JamM (hi\x«aL, ^.IL %no« -l^:^ 
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The Metamorphoses of Ovid. 

Translated in English Blank Verse. By Henry King, M.A., Fellow of 
Wadham College, Oxford, and of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Crown 8vo, los. 6d. 

"Turning to Mr King's version of the poet's Metamorphoses, we have very 
much to say in its praise. He has given us by far the most elegant and trust- 
worthy version of the Metamorphoses in the English kmguage 

Cordially do we cOmmend this version of Ovid's Metamorphoses to our readers 
as by fai the best and purest in our language." — Graphic. 

* * An excellent translation. " — Athenaum, 

"The execution is admirable. . . . It is but scant and inadequate praise 
to say of it that it is the best translation of the Metamorphoses which we have." 
— Observer, 

Our Domesticated Dogs : 

Their Treatment in Reference to Food, Diseases, Habits, Punishment, 
Accomplishments, &c. By the Author of 'The Handy Horse-Book.' 
2S. 6d. bound in gilt cloth. 

" How frequently do we hear ladies complain that just when their favourites 
come to know and love them, ' they are sure to die.' If instead of constantly 
cramming them with unwholesome food, they would follow the directions given 
in the pages before us, not only would the mortality be less, but the appearance 
and even the dispositions of their pets would be marvellously improved." — 
Land and Water, 

Highway Law: 

A Manual for the Use of Waywardens, Clerks, and Surveyors ; to which 
are added Notes, Forms, Cases, and Statute ; Hints as to Road-making, 
and a Complete System of the Accounts necessary to be kept By Hiram 
A. Owston, Author of 'The Highway Act, 1862: Its Objects and Uses, '&c. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Introdtcctory Text-Book of Geology. 

By David Page, LL.D., Professor of Geology in the Durham University of 
Physical Science, Newcastle. With Engravings on Wood and Glossarial 
Index. Tenth Edition. 2s. 6d. 

Advanced Text-Book of Geology^ 

Descriptive and IndustriaL By David Page, LL.D. With Engravings 
and Glossary of Scientific Terms. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
7s. 6d. 

"We have carefully read this truly satisfactory book, and do not hesitate to 
say that it is an excellent compendium of the great facts of Geolo^, and written 
in a truthful and philosophic spirit." — Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 

"As a school-book nothing can match the 'Advanced Text-Book of Geology* 
by Professor Page of Newcastle." — Mechanic's Magazine^ 

Handbook of Geological Terms, Geology afid 

Physical Geography, By Dayid Page, LL.D. Second Edition, enlar^ed^ 
78. 6d. 
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Geology for General RecuUrs. 

A Series of Popular Sketches in Geology and Pftlasontology. By Ssfid 
Page, I1L.D. Third Edition, enlaxged, 68. 

" This is one of the best of Mr Page's many good books. It is written in a 
flowing popular style. Without illustration or any extraneous aid, the nana- 
tive must prove attractive to any intelligent reader. '-^Gtological Afagasint. 

Chips and Chapters. 

A Book for Amateurs and Young Geologists. By DaTld P»ge, LL.D. 5L 

The Past and Present Life of the Globe. 

With numerous Illustrations. By David Rigt, I1L.D. Crown Siro^ 6a 

The Crust of the Earth : 

A Handy Outline of Geology. By David Pftge, LL.DL Sixth Edition, n. 

Introductory Text-Book of Physical Geography. 

With Sketch-Maps and Illustrations. By David Page, LL.D. Sixth 
Edition, ss. 6d. 

Advanced Text-Book of Physical Geography 

By David Pftge, LLJ). Second Edition, with Engravings. 58. 
"A thoroughly good Text-Book of Physical Geography." — Saturday Review. 

Spindrift. 

By Sir J. Voel Paton. Fcap., ck>th, 5s. 

Poems by a Painter. 

By Sir J. Voel Paton. Fcap., cloth, 5s. 

An Essay on the National Character of the 

Athenians. By John Brown Patterson. Edited from the Author's 
revision, by Professor Pillans, of the University of Edinburgh. With a 
Sketch of his Life. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Essays in History and Art. 

By R. H. Patterson. 8vo, zss. 

" A volume which no discerning reader will open only once. Fine appre- 
ciative taste, and original observation, are foirnd united with range of thought 
and rare command over the powers of the English language." — Athenautn, 

The Science of Finance. 

A Practical Treatise. By S. H. Patterson, Member of the Society of 
Political Economy of Paris, Author of 'The Economy of Capital,' &c. 
Crown 8vo, 145. 
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The Economy of Capital; 

or, Gold and Trade. By B, E. Patterson, Author of 'The New Revolu- 
tion/ &c. Z2S., cloth. 

It displays throughout a thorough acquaintance with our Monetary S^tem, 
and is written in the lucid and graceful style which distinguishes Mr ratter- 
son's works." — Morning Post. 

* * A very brilliant chapter of Mr Patterson's volume is devoted to the City, and 
to the business carried on therein. . . . We feel almost as if we heard the 
roar of the ceaseless traffic, and joined in the restless activity, as we read Mr 
Patterson's description^." — TA4! British Quarterly Review, 

Analysis and Critical Interpretation of the Hebrew 

Text of the Book of Genesis, Preceded by a Hebrew Grammar, and Dis- 
sertations on the Genuineness of the Pentateuch, and on the Structure of 
the Hebrew Language. By the Bev. William Paul, A.M. 8vo, z8s. 

Egypt, the Soudan, and Central Africa. 

With Explorations from Khartoum on the White NUe to the Regions of 
the Equator. By John Petherick, P.S.G.S., Her Britannic Majesty's 
Consul for the Soudan. In 8vo, with a Map, i6s. 

The Handy-Book of Bees, 

AND THEIR PROFITABLE MANAGEMENT. By A. PottigrOW, Rushohne, 

Manchester. Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. 

" The author of this volume is evidently a practical man, and knows a great 
deal more about bees and their habits than most of the bee-keepers in England ; 
indeed he may be said to be a very master in the art of bee mysteries." — BelVs 
Life in London, 

Poems. By Isa. 

Fcap. Svo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

The Course of Time: A Poem. 

By Bobert Pollok, A.H. Small fcap. Svo, cloth, gilt, as. 6d. 
The Cottage Edition, samo, sewed, is. The Same, cloth, gilt edges, 
IS. 6d. Another Edition, with Illustrations by Birket Foster and others, 
fcap. gilt doth, 3s. 6d., or with edges gilt, 4s. 

An Illustrated Edition of the Course of Time. 

The Illustrations by Birket Foster, Tenniel, and Clayton. In large Svo, 
boirnd in cloth, richly gilt, 2is. 

"Of deep and hallowed impress, full of ndble thoughts and graphic concep- 
tions—the production of a mind alive to the great relatione oC V«cwt» vbA.^w*. 
sublime simplicity of our religion." — BIocihooocTs Magazine. 
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The Port Royal Logic. 

Translated from the French : wMh h tt todwction. Notes, and Appendix. 
By Thomas Spencer Baynei, LL.E, Pvofessor in the University of St 
Andrews; Author of 'An Essay on the New Analytic of Logical Fbnn&' 
Seventh Edition, zamo, 4s. 

"Through his excellent translation of the Port Royal, his introduction and 
notes, Professor Baynes has rendered good service to logical studies in this 
oountrv ; for if the student desires to understand something of the rationale oi 
the rules laid down in ordinary texts, he could not have recourse to a better 
work."— Z^wwfo« Quarterly /Review. 

On the Priory of Inchmahome : 

Notes, Historical and Descriptive ; with Introductory Verses, and 
an Appendix of Original Papers. By the Bev. Wm. M'Gregor Stirliiig. 
4to, with Plates, 31s. 6d. 

Collection of Public General Statutes Affecting 

Scotland, Containing a Table of all the Public General Statutes, the 
Statutes affecting Scotland being printed entire, with a General Index, 
and Tables of all the General, Local, and Private Acts. 

The Volumes are supplied at the following prices : — ii* & la* VICTORLE, 
1848, Svo., cloth boards, 5s. ; 1849, ss. 6d. ; 1850, 5s. 6d. ; 1851, as. 6d. ; 
1852, ss. 6d. ; 1853, 7s. ; 1854, 4s. 6d. ; 1855, 6s. ; 1856, 6s. 6d. ; 1857, 5s. 6d. ; 
1858, 5s. ; 1859, 3s. 6. ; i860, los. ; 1861, 6s. ; 1862, 9s. 6d. ; 1863, 6s. ; 1864, 
5s. ; 1865, 4s. ; 1866, 5s. ; 1867, 9s. ; 1868, los. 6d. ; 1869, with General Index 
to all the Public Acts of Parliament relating to Scotland, 1800 to 1868, 9s. 6d ; 
Z870, 8s. ; Z871, 8s. ; 1872, 9s. ; 1873, 6s. 6d. 

The Public Schools : 

Winchester — Westminster — Shrewsbury — Harrow — Rugby. Notes of 
their History and Traditions. By the Author of ' Etoniana.' Crown Svo, 
8s. 6d. 

" In continuation of the delightful volume about Eton, we have here, by the 
same author, a volume of gossip as delightful concerning five other public 
schools. Neither volume professes to be history, but it is history of the best 
sort "—Fall Mall Gazette, 

Two Lectures on the Genius of Handel^ 

AND THE DISTINCTIVE CHARACTER OF HIS SaCRED COMPOSITIONS. 

Delivered to the Members of the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution. By 
the Very Bev. Dean Samsay, Author of ' Reminiscences of Scottish Life 
and Character.' In Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

An Historical View of the Law of Maritime 

Commerce, By James Seddie, Esq., Advocate. 8vo, Z4S. 

The Life of Carl Rttter. 

Late Professor of Geography in the University of Berlin. By W. L. Qage. 
Qvwn Svo, 7s. 6d. 
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Life of the late Ji^. y antes Robertson, D.D.^ 

F,R.S,E., Professor of Dhrinitf and Ecclesiastical riistory in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. By Vroftssor Charteris. With Portrait. 8vo, 
los. 6d. 

"This is a beautiful record of the life of a true man. ... Mr Charteris 
has discharged the duty of biographer with fidelity and candour, with rare good 
taste, and an affectionate reverence. The memoir is worthy of its subject, and 
supplies one of the most interesting biographies which has seen the light for 
many a day." — Aberdeen Free Press, 

The Geology of Pennsylvania : 

A Government Survey ; with a General View of the Geology of the United 
States, Essays on the Coal Formation and its Fossils, and a Description of 
the Coal- Fields of North America and Great Britain. By Professor 
Henry Darwin Sogers, F.S.S., F.G.S., Professor of Natural History in 
the University of Glasgow. With Seven large Maps, and numerous inns' 
trations engraved on Copper and on Wood. In Three Volumes, Royal 
4to, ;^8, 8s. 

A Visit to the Cities and Camps of the Con- 
federate states. By Fitzgerald Boss, Captain of Hussars in the Imperial 
Austrian Service. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The War for the Rhine Frontier, 1870 : 

Its Political and Military History. By CoL W. Snstow, translated from 
the German, by John Layland Veedham, Lieutenant R.M. Artillery. 3 
vols. 8vo, with Maps and Plans, ;^i, zis. 6d. 

"Colonel Rustow is already well known as an able military writer, and the 
present work cannot fail to increase his reputation. . . . He has given 
to the world a valuable book ; and we honour him for his evident desire to be 
just The military merits of the book are great ; and the reader derives much 
advantage from the numerous maps interspersed throughout the three voltunes. 
As to the translator, he has performed his task in a thoroughly satisfactory and 
highly creditable manner. — Atheiumm, 

"The work is faithfully and intelligibly executed; and it is of importance 
that the work of one who was once himself a Prussian Officer, and who is con- 
fessedly one of the first militaiy critics of the day, should be placed ready al 
hand for the perusal and consultation of that great mass of Englishmen who do 
not read German works in the cniginaL" — Saturday Review. 

The St Andrews University Calendar. 

Published yearly, price zs. 6d. 

Lord St Leonards^ Handy Book on Property 

Law, Eighth Edition. Revised and Enlarged, 5s. 
"Seven large editions indicate the popularity which this admirable manual 
has obtained, not merely with the profession but with the public. It should 
be made a text-book in schools. It gives just as much of the law as every man 
ought to know, conveyed in a manner which every man can understand. This 
new edition has been considerably enlarged b^ thft N^'wewiK^a "«si&M5K.x" — l-orot 
Times, 
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The Great Governing Families of England. 

By J. Langton Sandford and Meredith Townsend. a vols., 8vo, 155., fai 
extra binding, with richly-gilt cover. 

" In the ' Great Governing Families of England ' we have a really meritorious 
compilation. The spirit in which it is conceived, the care expended on the 
collection and arrangement of the material out of which the various memoirs 
are fashioned, and Uie vigorous and sometimes picturesoue statement which 
relieves the drier narrative portions, place it high above the ordmary range of 
biographical reference books." — Fortnightfy Review, 

" Some of these sketches, of these £a!mily pictures, are admirably done, none 
of them are otherwise than well done. Anecdote and comment serve to relieve 
or explain the narrative of incidents. The book is, in its kind, a thoroughly 
satisfactory book, showing research, thought, and decision." — Westminster 
Review, 



St Stephens; 

Or, Illustrations of Parliamentary Oratory. A Poem. Comprising — Pym 
—Vane— Strafford— Halifax— Shaftesbury— St John— Sir R. Walpole— 
Chesterfield— Carteret— Chatham— Pitt— Fox— Burke— Sheridan— Wilber- 
force— Wyndham — Convray — Castlereagh — ^William Lamb (Lord Md- 
boume)— Tiemey — Lord Gray— O'Connell — Plimkett— Shiel — FoUett— 
Macaulay — PeeL Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Lectures on the History of Literature. 

Ancient and Modem. By Frederick SchlegeL Translated by J. 6. 
Lockhart. Fcap., 5s. 

Physiology at the Farm. 

In Aid of Rearing and Feeding the Live Stock. By William Seller, 
M.D., F.S.S.E., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh, 
formerly Lecturer on Materia Medica and Dietetics; and Henry Stephens, 
F.S.S.E., Author of the 'Book of the Farm,' &c Post 8vo, with En- 
gravings, z6s. 

The Passion Play in the Highlands of Bavaria, 

By Alexander Craig Sellar. Third Edition. Fcap., sewed, is. 

A Treatise upon Breeding, Rearing, and Feed- 
ing, Cheviot and Black-faced Sheep in High Districts, By a Lammer- 
moor Earmer. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Traverse Tables to Five Places, 

FOIL EVERT 2^ OF ANGLE UP TO ZOO OF DISTANCE, By Bohert ShOTt- 

rede, F,B.A.8. EditedbyEd^«tdEwi«,'8.^%.^. %^o»a\%. 
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French Home Life. 

C<?a/^«/j.*— Servants.— Children.— Furniture.— Food.— Manners. 
—Language. — Dress.— Marriage. In Octavo, los. 6<L 

Italian Irrigation: 

A Report on the Agricultural Canals of Piedmont and Lombardy, addressed 
to the Hon. the Directors of the East India Company ; with an Ap- 
pendix, containing a Sketch of the Irrigation System of Northern and 
Central India. By Lieut. -CoL S. Baird Smith, F.G.S., Captain, Bengal 
Engineers. Second Edition, a vols. 8vo, with Atlas in folio, 30s. 

Legends, Lyrics, and other Poems. 

By B. Siinxnons. Fcap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Paris after Waterloo. 

A Revised Edition of a "Visit to Flanders and the Field of Waterloo." 
By Jamet Simpson, Advocate. With Two coloured Plans of the Battle. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

PoemSy Songs, and Ballads. 

By James Smith. Third Edition. 5s. 

" The collection is certainly a rich and remarkable one, containing many 
specimens of finely pathetic and descriptive verse, imbued with the true spirit 
of poetry and song." — Scotsman, 

" A most meritorious and enjoyable volume." — Courant 

Thorndale; or, the Conflict of Opinions. 

By William Smith, Author of "A Discourse on Ethics," &c. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo, los. 6d. 

" Mr Smith has read deeply and accurately into human nature, in all its 
weaknesses, fancies, hopes, and fears. It is long since we have met with a 
more remarkable or worthy book. . . . We know few works in which 
there may be found so many fine thoughts, light-bringing illustrations, and 
happy turns of expression, to invite the r^uier's penciL" — Fraser's Maganne, 

Gravenhurst ; or^ Thoughts on Good and Evil. 

By William Smith, Author of 'Thorndale,* &c. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d 

•• One of those rare books which, being filled with noble and beautifiil 
thoughts, deserves an attentive and thoughtful perusal." — Westminster 
Review, 

"Our space will only allow us to mention, in passing, the charming volume 
of subtle thought expressed in a grraceful transparent style, which the author 
of 'Thorndale* has just issued under the title of * Gravenhurst ; or. Thoughts 
on Good and Evil.* . . . We will simply recommend e.v«rj ^«asiRX^^<»A^ 
thoughtful writing on the moral aspects oi\\feAo^»rc^ ^CivaN«s^5oi»ssJC >«>SiBXfiafiw 
into some delightful solitude." — Comhill Ma<ranne. 
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A Discourse on Ethics of the School of JPaley. 

By inHiam Smith, Author of ' Thomdale.' 8^, 4s. 

DramcLS by William Smith. 

Author of 'Thomdale,' &c. i. Sir William Cricrton. a. Athbl- 
WOLD. 3. Guidons. 24mo, boards, 3s. 

Songs and Verses: 

Social and Scientific. By an Old Contributor to < Xaga.' A New Editkm, 
with Music of some of the Songs. Fcap. 8yo, 3s. 6d. 

"The productions thrown off by this eccentric muse have all the merits of 
originality and variety. ... He has written songs, not essajrs — such a 
hotch-potch of science and humour, jest and literature, gossip and criticisni, as 
might nave been served at the Noctes Ambrosianae in the blue pariour at Am- 
bry's." — Saturday Review, 

Poetical Works of Caroline Bowles Southey. 

In z vol. fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

" In one of those well-bound, neatly printed, toned paper editions, in turning 
out which our leading publishers so laudably vie with eacn other, Messrs Black- 
wood have gathered up the precious remains of Caroline Bowles Southey. We 
call them precious advisedly, because they illustrate a style of authorship which 
is somewhat out of date, and has been superseded by other styles neither so 
natural nor so attractive to cultivated tastes. Caroline Bowles was nursed, so 
to speak, in the school of nature, taught with all the fostering care of home in- 
fluence, and allowed to ripen in intellect and fancy amidst the varied chaxms of 
a country life." — The Chuirhman, 

••We do not remember any recent author whose poetry is so unmixedly 
native ; and this English complexion constitutes one of its characteristic charms. 
No purer model of our genuine home feeling and language.''— H^ifar^^r/^ 
Review, 

The Birthday y and other Poems. 

By Mrs Southey. Second Edition. 5s. 

Chapters on Churchyards. 

By Mrs Southey. Second Edition. Fcap. 8^, as. 6d. 

Robin Hood: a Fragment. 

By the late Bobert Southey and Caroline Southey. With other Fragments 
and Poems. Post 8vo, 8s. 

What led to the Discovery of the Nile Source. 

By John Hanning Speke, Captain H.M. Indian Army. 8vo, with Maps, 
&c., 14s. 

"Will be read with peculiar interest, as it makes the record of his travels 
complete, and at the same time heightens, if possible, our admiration of bis 
fadomitable perseverance, as well as tad."— Di^atcfc. 
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Journal of the Discovery of the Source of the Nile. 

By J. H. Speke, Captain H.M. Indian Army. 8vo, 21s. With a Map of 
Eastern Equatorial Africa by Captain Spekb; numerous illustrations, 
chiefly from Drawings by Captain Grant ; and Portraits, engraved on 
Steel, of Captains Speke and Grant. 

"The volume which Captain Speke has presented to the world possesses 
more than a geographical interest. It is a monument of perseverance, courage, 
and temper displayed under difficulties which have perhaps never been equalled." 
— Times. 

' ' Captain Speke has not written a noble book so much as he has done a noble 
deed. The volume which records his vast achievement is but the minor fact — 
the history of his discovery, not the discovery itself: yet even as a literary per- 
formance it is worthy of very high praise. It is wholly free from the traces of 
book manufacture. . . . It is, however, a great stoiy that is thus plainly 
told ; a story of which nearly all the interest lies in the strange facts related, 
and, more than all, in the crowning fact that it frees us in a large degree from 
a geographical puzzle which had excited the curiosity of mankind— of the most 
illustrious emperors and communities — ^from very early times." — Athenaum, 

Villa Residences and Farm Architecture: 

A Series of Designs. By John Starfbrih, Architect. 103 Engravings. 
Second Edition, medium 4to, ;f 2, 17s. 6d. 

The Statistical Account of Scotland. 

Complete, with Index, 15 vols. 8vo, £16^ i6s. Each County sold separately, 
with Title, Index, and Map, neatly boimd in cloth, at the prices annexed, 
forming a very valuable Manual to the Landowner, the Tenant, the Manu- 
facturer, the Naturalist, thfe Tourist, &c. 
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The Book of Farm-Buildings ; 

THEIR Arrangement and Construction. By Heniy Stephens, 
F.B.S.E., Author of 'The Book of the Farm ;' and Bobert Scott Bnrn. 
Illustrated with Z045 Plates and Engcavm^. Vci-LNC^^Nsa.^^%^x''Qsss&;scn&^ 
y/ith * The Book of the Farm/ &c ^i. ws. e*^. 
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The Book of the Farm^ 

Detailing the Labouxs of the Farmer, Farm-Steward, Ploughman, Shepherd, 
Hedger, Farm - Labourer, Field • Worker, and Cattleman. B7 Hfloxy 
Stephens, E.R.S.iL Illustrated vrith Portraits of Animals painted finom 
the life; and with 557 Engravings on Wood, representing the principal 
Field Operations, Implements, and animals treated of in the WotIl A 
New and Revised Edition, the third, in great part Rewritten. 3 vols., 
large 8vo, £^ los. 

•' The best practical book I have ever met with." — Professor yohnston, 
"We assure agricultiuid students that they will derive both pleasure anH 
profit from a diligent perusal of this clear directory to rural labour. . . . 
We have thoroughly examined these volumes ; but to give a full notice of their 
varied and valuable contents would occupy a larger space than we can con- 
veniently devote to their discussion ; we therefore, in general terms, commend 
them to the careful study of eveiy young man who \^shes to become a good 
practical farmer. " — Times, 

The Book of Farm Implements and Machines. 

By J. Slight and S. Scott Bnm, Engineers. Edited by Henry SteplMiis* 
F.S.S.E., Author of * The Book of the Farm,' &c. In z vol, large 8vo. 
imiform with ' The Book of the Farm,' ;^2, 2s. 

Catechism of Practical Agriculture. 

By Henry Stqihene, F.S.S.E., Author of ' The Book of the Farm.' With 
Engravings, zs. 

A Concise Hebrew Grammar ; 

with the Pronunciation, Syllabic Division and Tone of the Words, and 
Quantity of the Vowels. By the Bev. Duncan Stewart, B. A. 8vo, cloth, 
limp, 3s. 

Advice to Purchasers of Horses. 

By John Stewart. V.S. Author of ' Stable Economy.' ss. 6d. 

To the fJEumer, the sportsman, and all interested in obtaining a sound and 
well-conditioned animal, calculated either for work or pleasure, this work will 
be found to be eminently useful It is the result of the expeiieBce of a fij:st-rate 
authority on the subject. 

Stable Economy. 

A Treatise on the Management of Horses in relation to Stabling, Groom- 
ing, Feeding, Watering, and Working. By John Stewart, V.S. Seventh 
Edition, fcap. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

The Angler's Companion to the Rivers and 

Locks 0/ Scotland, By T. T. Stoddaxt. 'WilYi Ma:^ ol tb& Fiahin^ 
^^resains and Lakes of Scotland. Second ^EA\\\oti. Ctowa. %^o» "Si. tA. 
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Graffiti U Italia. 

By W. W. Story, Author of ' Roba di Roma.' Fcap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

"As a sculptor's sketches in a kind of poetic neutral tint, they are of great 
value, quite apart from their intrinsic value as poems."— ^/^«r<9»m. 

"In the present volume he has translated the marble for us into poetry. 
Goethe used to say that sculpture was the most poetical of all the arts. And in 
a certain high transcendental sense he is perfectly right. Those who are inter- 
ested in the question should certainly study the Cleopatra of Story in marble, 
and the Cleopatra as we find her translated in the present volume into verse." — 
Westminster Review, 

Etymolagical and Pronouncing Dictionary of the 

English Language, Including a very Copious Selection of Scientific Terms. 
For Use in Schools and Colleges, and as a Book of General Reference. By 
the Sev. James Stormonth. The Pronunciation carefully Revised by the 
Bev. P. H. Fhelp, M.A., Cantab. Crown 8vo, pp. 755. 7s. 6d. 

The School Etymological Dictionary and Word- 

Book, Combining the advantages of an ordinary pronoimdng School Dic- 
tionary and an Etymological Spelling-book. By the Bev. James Stor- 
month. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 254. 2s. 

Lives of the Qtieens of Scotland^ 

AND English Princesses connected with the Regal Succession 
OF Great Britain. By Agnes Strickland. With Portraits and His- 
torical Vignettes. 8 vols, post 8vo, £^ 4s. 

" Every step in Scotland is historical ; the shades of the dead arise on every 
tide ; the very rocks breathe. Miss Strickland's talents as a writer, and turn of 
mind as an individual, in a peculiar manner fit her for painting a historical 
gallery of the most illustrious or d^fnified female characters in that land of 
chivahy and song." — Blackwood^ s Maga»nt» 

Agricultural Labourers^ 

AS THEY Were, Are, and Should be, in their Social Condi- 
tion. By the Bev. Harry Stoart, A.M., Minister of Oathlaw. 8vo, 
Second Editiof^ zs. 

Lake Victoria. 

A Narrative of Explorations in Search of the Source of the Nile. Com- 
piled from the Memoirs of Captains Speke and Grant. By George C. 
Swayne, M.A., Late Fellow of Corpus Christ! College, Oxford. lUus- 
trated with Woodcuts and Map. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

"Mr Swayne has admirably discharged his task, and has produced a very 
excellent and truly readable volume." — Daily News, 

" The volume before us is a very readable one. We a\vtvc.v^^&Si VstS^-^Hoftfe 
^popalaiiiXy,'*— London Review, 
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Handbook of Hardy Herbaceous and Alpine 

Flcwtrs, FOR GENERAL GARDEN DECORATION. Coiitaiiiin|f Descrip- 
tions, in Plain Language, of upwards of looo Species of Ornamental 
Hardy Perennial and Alpine Plants, adapted to all classes of Flower-Gar- 
dens, Rockwork, and Waters ; along with Concise and Plain Instructions 
for their Propagation and Culture. By William Sutherland, Gardener to 
the Earl of Minto ; formerly Manager of the Herbaceous Department at 
Kew. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

"This is an unpretending but valuable work, well adapted to furnish infor- 
mation respecting a class of plants certainly rising in popular estimation. . . . 
We <5brdially recommend his book to the notice of our readers, as likely to be, 
from a gardening point of view, the standard work oh Herbaceous Plants." — 
Gardeners' Chronicle, 

"The best book of its dass available for English readers." — Gardtners' 
Magazine, 

Lays of the Deer Forest, 

With Sketches of Olden and Modem Deer-Hunting, &c By John 
Sobieski and Charles Edward Stuart. 2 vols, post 8vo, 21s. 

The yerusalem Delivered of Torquato Tasso. 

Translated by Col. Alex. Cunningham Behertson. Crown 8vo, zos. 6d. 

Tara: A Mahratta Tale. 

By Captain Meadows Taylor. 3 vols, post 8vo, ;^z, zis. 6d. 

• • A picture of Indian life which it is impossible not to admire. We have no 
hesitation in saying, that a more perfect knowledge of India is to be acquired 
from an attentive perusal and study of this work, than could be gleaned from a 
whole library." — Press, 

The Greek Grammar of Thiersch. 

Translated frx>m the German, with brief Remarks. By Sir Daniel K. 
Sandford, M. A. Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 8vo, 
i6s. 

Hours of Christian Devotion. 

Translated from the German of A. Tholuck, D.D., Professor of Theology 
in the University of Halle, and Councillor of the Supreme Consistory, 
Prussia. By the Bev. Eohert Menzies, D.D. With a Preface written 
for this Translation by the Author. Crown Bvo, 9s. 

"To many of these meditations four or five great texts are prefixed, and 
the reader feels that the gentle pressure of a powerful hand has crushed these 
sacred fruits, and handed him the fragrant wine of the kingdom in a golden 
goblet. . . . The abundance and vanety of the material frunish^ in this 
volume for quiet pondering render farther characterisation difficult. We are 
thankful for the introduction of this wise, thoughtful, helpful book in this dark, 
iad season, "-^British Quarterly Review. 
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Handy -Book of the Flower-Garden : 

Being Practical Directions for the Propagation, Culture and Arrangement 
of Plants in Flower-Gardens all the year round. Embracing all classes of 
Gardens, from the largest to the smallest. With Engraved and Coloured 
. Plans, illustrative of the various systems of Grouping in Beds and Borders. 
By David Thomson) Gardener to his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G., 
at Drumlanrig. A New and Enlarged Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

" Its author is entitled to great praise for the simple and clear manner in 
which he has explained the cultural directions, whifch', if carefully complied 
with, will enable the non-professional floriculturist to grow plants as well as 
any gardener." — Gardeners Chronicle, 

A Practical Treatise on the Culture of the Pine- 

Apple. By David Thomson. 8vo, ss. 

"The name of the author, one of the very best gardeners in the British 
Islands, guarantees that this volume contains no directions that are not sound 
and tested by experience. " — Journal of Horticulture, 

•'The best work extant upon this important subject." — Gardeners* Magazine. 

A Practical Treatise on the Cultivation of the 

Grape- Vine. By William Thomson, formerly Gardener to his Grace the 
Duke of Buccleuch, K.G., Dalkeith Park. Seventh Edition, Enlarged, 
8vo, 5s. 

"We cannot too strongly recommend Mr Thomson's treatise as a thoroughly 
practical and sure guide to the cultivation of the vine." — Journal of HorticuU 
ture, 

"We urge our readers to procure the work, and they will get so cleiir an 
insight into vine-growing that a vinery will become one of the necessaries of 
existence. ' ' — Field, 

A Companion Volume to the 'Handy-Book of the Flower-Garden.' 

The Handy-Book of Fruit Culture under Glass. 

Being a series of Elaborate Practical Treatises on the cultivation and 
forcing of Pines, Vines, Peaches, Figs, Melons, Strawberries, and Cucum- 
bers. With Engravings of hothouses, &c, most suitable for the cultiva- 
tion of and forcing of these fruits. By David Thomson, author of 
•Handy-Book of the Flower-Garden,* *A Practical Treatise on 'the Cul- 
ture of the Pine-Apple,' &c., in crown 8vo, with Engravings, 7s. 6d. 

Introduction to Meteorology. 

By David P. Thomson, M.D. Octavo, with Engravings, los 

Notes on the Pecuniary Interests of Heirs of Entail. 

With Calculations regarding such Interests in reference to the Acts of 
Parliament affecting Entails, and Tables showing the values of Liferent 
Interests. By William Thomas Thomson, Fellow of the Ix\&^<i:^^ ^ 
Actuaries, Manager of the Standard lAie Kssax^Xk&!& Cwss^-ass^ . ^m^^ 'wa- 
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County Law^ a Practical Treatise on the Functions^ 

Qualifications and Duties of County Officials^ Lords-Lteutenants, and 
Conveners of Counties, Commissioners of Supply, Clerks of Supply, 6*^, 
b'c. With special reference to the Acts of Parliament which they admin- 
ister as members of Road Trusts, Prison Boards, Police Committees* 
Local Authorities, &c. By John Comrie Thomson, Esq., in z voL 

[/if th£ Press, 

Ralph Darnell. A Novel. 

By Captain Meadows Taylor. 3 vols, post 8vo, £x, zzs. 6d. 

The Company and the Crown. 

By the Hon. T. J. Hovell-Thnrlow. Second Edition, corrected and 
revised. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

" Those who wish to understand what our work actually is in India, and how 
it is being done, will find an abimdant store of information, both about persons 
and things, in Mr Thurlow*s interesting pages." — Times, 

The Elegies of Albius Tibullus. 

Translated into English Verse, with Life of the Poet, and Illustrative 

Notes. By James Cranstonn, B.A., Author of a Translation of 

' Catullus.' In crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

••We may congratulate Mr Cranstoun on having occupied a place for which 

his poetical skill, no less than his manifest classical training and acquirements, 

abundantly fits ^oXm," —Saturday Review. 

** He comes nearer the originals than any of his predecessors that we are 
acquainted with. , . . The notes are scholarly and really illustrative."— 
Examiner. 

"Bv far the best of the few versions we have of this sweet and graceful 
poet.' — Standard. 

Tom Cringles Log. 

A New Edition, with Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s., or extra gilt, gilt 
edges, 7s. 6d. 

•• Everybody who has failed to read 'Tom Cringle's Log' should do so at 
once. The 'Quarterly Review' went so far as to say that the papers com- 
posing it, when it first appeared in 'Blackwood,' were the most brilliant 
series of the time, and that time one unrivalled for the number of famous 
magazinists existing in it. Coleridge says in his 'Table Talk' that the 
' Log ' is most excellent : and these verdicts have been ratified by generations 
of men and boys, and by the manifestation of Continental approval, which is 
shown by repeated translations. The engravings illustrating Uie present issue 
are excellent." — Standard, 

The Buchanites from First to Last. 

By Joseph Train. Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 

Journal of Agriculture^ 

AND Transactions of the Highland and Agricultural Societt 
OF Scotland, Old Series, iBaS lo i^^^, ax vo^s. \»\s».^ \xv. ^\<i>Qci, £;^ ^5^ 
JVeir Series, 1843 to 1865, 22 vo\s., £4. A^ 
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Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy in 

England in the Seventeenth Century, By Bev. John Tnlloch, D.D., Senior 
Principal in the University of St Andrews ; and one of Her Majesty's Chap, 
lains in Ordinary in Scotland. Author of 'Leaders of the Reformation,' 
&c. a vols. 8vo, 28s. 

Leaders of the Reformation : 

Luther, Calvin, Latimer, and Knox. By the Bev. John Tnlloch, 
D.D., Principal, and Primarius Professor of Theology, St Mary's College, 
St Andrews. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

English Puritanism and its Leaders: 

Cromwell, Milton, Baxter, and Bunyan. By the Bev. John Tnlloch, 
D.D. Uniform with the 'Leaders of the Reformation.' 7s. 6d. 

" It is a book which, from its style — ^firm and interesting, dispassionate and 
impartial, but yet warm with admiration — will be hailed for fireside reading in 
the families of the descendants of those Puritan men and their times." — Eclectic 
Review, 

Theism. 

The Witness of Reason and Nature to an All- Wise and Beneficial Creator. 
By the Bev. John Tnlloch, D.D. Svo, los. 6d. 

*• Dr Tulloch's Essays, in its masterly statement of the real nature and diffi- 
culties of the subject, its logical exactness in distinguishing the illustrative from 
the suggestive, its lucid arrangement of the argument, its simplicity of expres- 
sion, is quite unequalled by any work we have seen on the subject." — Christian 
Remembrancer, 

Transactions of the Highland and Agricultural 

Society of Scotland, 1866-1871, 6 Nos., sewed, 4s. each; 1872 and 
1873, cloth, 5s. each. Continued annually. 

A Treatise upon Terrestrial Magnetism. 

With numerous Charts, 8vo, los. 6d. 

Tweed Salmon Reports^ t866. 

Reports on the Natural History and Habits of Salmonoids in the Tweed 
and its Tributaries. Published by authority of the Tweed Fishery Com- 
missioners. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Narrative of a Journey through Syria and 

Palestine, By Lient. Van de Velde. 2 vols. 8vo, with Maps, &c., £r^ 109. 

"He has contributed much to knowledge of the country, and the unction 
with which he speaks of the holy places which he has visited, will commetidtbA. 
book to the notice of all religious leaders. HVa V\\>&\x^vQ>xfi»^^^'«K^'^^^s».'«s». 
nnmerous and, admirable." — Daily News. 
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The ^neid of Virgil. 

Translated in English Blank Verse by G. K. Sickards, If. A., and Lord 
Bayensworth. a vols. fcap. 8vo. los. 

" Mr Rickards has done good service to the non-classical public by the faith- 
ful and beautiful version of virgirs ^neid now before us, and he has enhanced 
the boon by a preface of special value, as setting forth fairly and conclusively the 
respective merits of previous translations, and the special qualities of Virgil as 
a poet." — Standard, 

" Lord Ravensworth's success and strength are to be found, not so much in 
his verbal force as in the Virgilian spirit which breathes throughout his lines. 
No English reader can well miss their poetical grace and vigour ; no scholar 
will deem imfaithful the clean cut, decisive lines of this masterly version."— 
Evening Standard. 

The Wonder Seeker^ 

' Or the History of Charles Douglas. By U. Fraser Tytler, Author oi 
•Tales of the Great and Brave,' &c. A New Edition. Fcap., 3s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Confederate War for Independence, 

By Heros Von Borcke, lately Chief of Staff to General J. E. B. Stuart a 
vols, post 8vo, with Map, 21s. 

Works of Samuel Warren^ D.CL, 

Library Edition. 

The Diary of a late Physician, In 2 vols, fcap., 12s. Also an 
Illustrated Edition, in crown 8vo, handsomely printed, 7s. 6d. 

Ten Thousand A' Year, Three vols, fcap., i8s. 

Now and Then. Fcap., 6s. 

Miscellanies. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 24s. 

Tlte Lily and the Bee. Fcap. 8vo, 5 s. 

Samuel Warren! s Works. 

People's Ekiition, 4 vols, crown Svo, cloth, iSs. Or separately : — 

Diary of a late Physician. 3s. 6d. 

Ten Thousand A-Year. 5s. 

Now and Then. Lily and Bee. Intellectual and Moral 
Development of the Present Age. 1 vol., 4s. 6d. 

EssaySt Critical^ Imaginative^ and Juridical, i vol., 5s. 

The Morale Social^ and Professional Duties of 

Attomies and Solicitors. By Samnel Warren, Esq.., F.B.S., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Fcap. Svo, 9s. 
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Essays Written for the Wellington Prize. 

Selected for Publication, by His Grace's desire, from those specially men- 
tioned by the Arbiter. 8vo, 12s. 6d. ^ 

List of Authors. 
I. By Lieut. J. T. Hildyard, 71st Highland Light Infantry. 
II. By Lieutenant Stanier Waller, Royal Engineers. 

III. By Captain J. C. Russell, loth Royal Hussars. 

IV. By Colonel Sir Garnet J. Wolseley, C.B., K.C.M.G. 
V. By General J. R. Craufurd. 

VI. By Lieutenant C. Cooper King, Royal Marine Artillery. 

The Eighteen Christian Centuries, 

By the Bev. James White, Author of ' The History of France.' Seventh 

Edition, post 8vo, with Index, 6s. 

•• He has seized the salient points — indeed, the governing incidents — in each 
century, and shown their received bearing as well on their own age as on the 
progress of the world. Vigorously and briefly, often by a single touch, has he 
marked the traits of leading men ; when needfiil, he touches slightly their bio- 
graphical career. The state of the country and of society, of arts and learning, 
and, more than all, .of the modes of living, are graphically sketched, and, upon 
the whole, with more fulness than any other division." — Spectator, 

History of France^ 

from the Earliest Times. By the Bev. James White, Author of 
'The Eighteen Christian Centuries.' Fifth Edition, post 8vo, with Index, 
6s. 

ArchcBological Sketches in Scotland — Kintyre. 

By Captain T. P. White, E.E., &c., of the Ordnance Survey. With 138 
Illustrations. Folio, ^£'2, 2s. 

Through Burmah to Western China: 

Being Notes of a Journey in 1863, to Establish the Practicability of a 
Trade-Route between the Irawaddi and the Yang-tse-Kiang. By Clement 
Williams, formerly Assistant-Surgeon in the 68th Light Infantry, and First 
Political Agent at Mandalay to the Chief-Commissioner of British Burmah. 
Crown 8vo, with Two Maps and Numerous Engravings, 6s. 

The ^^Ever-Victorious Army^ 

A History of the Chinese Campaign under Lieut.-Col. C. G. Gordon, and 

of the Suppression of the Tai-ping Rebellion. By Andrew Wilson. 

F.A.S.L., Author of ' England's Policy in China; ' and formerly Editor of 

the • China MaiL' In 8vo, with Maps, 15s. 

" In addition to a good deal of information respecting China and its recent 
history, this volume contains an interesting account of a brilliant passage in the 
military career of an English officer of remarkable promise, and of the impor- 
tant results of his slcill and heroism. ... It brings out clearly the eminent 
qualities of Colonel Gordon, his intrepidity and resources as a military leader, 
his rare aptitude for a difficult command, his dax«i\\es& wsvswjgjt^ «iSissfiBR»»>«ssfiw 
prudence, his lofty character and Amsv:^edYiOTVQi\3i.^^ — Times. 
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Works of Professor Wilson. 

Edited by his Son-in-Law, Proft988or Ferrier. In Twelve Vols. Crown 
8vo, £a, 8s. 

The Nodes Ambrosiatue, 

By Proftssor WilBon. With Notes and a Glossary. In Four Vols. Crown 
8vo, i68. 

Recreations of Christopher North. 

By Professor Wilson. In Two Vols. New Edition, with Portrait, 8s. 

"Welcome, right welcome, Christopher North; we cordially greet thee in 
thy new dress, thou p^enial and hearty old man, whose 'Ambrosian nights* 
have so often in imagination transported us from solitude to the social circle, 
and whose vivid pictures of flood and fell, of loch and glen, have carried us in 
thought from the smoke, din, and pent-up opulence of London, to the rushing 
stream or tranquil tarn of those mountain-ranges," &c. — Times, 

EssaySy Critical and Imaginative. 

By ProfiBssor Wilson. Four Vols. Crown 8vo, i6s. 

Tales. 

By Proftssor Wilson. Comprising ' The Lights and Shadows of Scottish 
Life ; ' ' The Trials of Margaret Lyndsay ; ' and • The Foresters.* In One 
Vol. Crown 8vo, 4s., cloth. Cheap Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Professor Wilson's Poems. 

Containing the ' Isle of Palms,' the ' City of the Plague,' * Unimore,' and 
other Poems. Complete Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s. 

Homer and his Translators^ and the Greek Drama. 

By Professor Wilson. Crown 8vo, 4s. 

Poems and Songs. 

By David Wingate. In fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

" It contains genuine poetic ore, poems which win for their author a place 
among Scotland's true sons of song, and such as any man in any country might 
rejoice to have written." — London Review, 

"We are delighted to welcome into the brotherhood of real poets a country- 
man of BiuTis, and whose verse will go far to render the rougher Border Scottish 
a classic dialect in our literature." — John Bull, 

Annie Weir^ and other Poems. 

By David Wingate. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

Fortification : 

For the Use of Officers in the Army, and Readers of Military History. By 
Lient. H. Yule, Bengal Engineers. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 
zos. 6d. 
"An excellent manual : one of the best yfoika of Its class." — British Army 
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NOW PUBLISHING, 

Ancient Classics 

FOR 

English Readers 

BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

EDITED BY 

Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 

Author of ' Etoniana,' 'The Public Schools/ &c. 



OPINIONS OF THB PRESS. 

"We gladly avail ourselves of this opportunity to recommend the 
other volumes of this useful series, most of which are executed with dis^; 
crimination and ability." — Quarterly Review, 

" These Ancient Classics have, without an exception, a twofold value. 
They are rich in literary interest, and they are rich in social and histori- 
cal interest. We not only have a faithful presentation of the stamp and 
qu^ity of the literature which the master-minds of the classical world 
have bequeathed to the modern world, but we have a series of admir- 
ably vivid and graphic pictures of what life at Athens and Rome was. 
We are not merely taken back over a space of twenty centuries, and 
placed immediately under the shadow of the Acropolis, or in the very 
heart of the Forum, but we 2X^ at once brought behind the scenes of the 
old Roman and Athenian existence. As we see how the heroes of this 
'new world which is the old' plotted, intrigued, and planned'; how 
private ambition and political partisanship were dominant and active 
motives then as they are now ; how the passions and the prejudices 
which reign supreme now reigned supreme then ; above all, as we dis- 
cover how completely many of what we may have been accustomed td 
consider our most essentially modem thoughts and sayings have been 
anticipated by the poets and orators, the philoefophers and historians, 
who drank their inspiration by the banks of Ilissus or on the plains of 
Tiber, we are prompted to ask whether the advance of some twenty cen- 
turies has worked any great change in humanity, and whether, substi- 
tuting the coat for the toga, the park for the Campus Martins, the 
Houses of Parliament for the Forum, Cicero might not have been a 
public man in London as well as an orator in Rome?" — Morning 
Advertiser, 

"A series which has done, and is doing, so much towards spreading 
^mong Englishmen intelligent and appreciative views of the chief clas- 
sical authors." — Standard, 

' ' To sum up in a phrase our sincere and hearty commendation of one 
of the best serial publications we have ever examined, we may just say 
that to the student and the scholar, and to him who is neither scholar 
nor student, they are simply priceless as a means of acquiring and ex- 
tending a familiar acquaintance with the great classic writers of Greece 
and Rome."—^*//&j/ Northern Whig. 
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List of the Volumes published. 



l.-HOMER: THE ILIAD. 

By THE Editor. 

• ' We can confidently recommend this first volume of * Ancient Classics 
for English Readers ' to all who have forgotten their Greek and desire 
to refresh their knowledge of Homer. As to those to whom the series 
is chiefly addressed, who have never learnt Greek at all, this little book 
gives them an opportunity which they had not before — an opportunity 
not only of remedying a want they must often have felt, but of remedy- 
ing it by no patient and irksome toil, but by a few hours of pleasant 
reading. — Times. 

II.-HOMER: THE ODYSSEY. 

By THE Editor. 



If 



Mr Collins has gone over the ' Odjrssey with loving hands, and he 
tells its eternally fresh story so admirably, and picks out the best pas- 
sages so skilfully, that he gives us a charming volume. In the ' Od3rssey, ' 
as treated by Mr Collins, we have a story-book that might charm a 
child or amuse aod instruct the wisest man." — Scotsman, 

lll.-HERODOTUS. 

By George C. Swayne, M.A. 

" This volume altogether confirms the highest anticipations that were 
formed as to the workmanship and the value of the series." — Daily 
Telegraph, 

IV.-THE COMMENTARIES OF C/ESAR, 

By Anthony Trollope. 

"We can only say that all admirers of Mr Trollope will find his 
' Caesar ' almost, if not quite, as attractive as his most popular novel, 
while they will also find that the exigencies of faithful translation have 
not been able to subdue the charm of his peculiar style. The original 
part of his little book — the introduction and conclusion — are admirably 
written, and the whole work is quite up to the standard of its predeces- 
sors, than saying which, we can give no higher praise." — Vanity Fair, 

V.-V I R G I L. 

By THE Editor. 

"Such a volume cannot fail to enhance the reputation of this promis- 
ing series, and deserves the perusal of the most devoted Latinists, not 
less than of the English readers for whom it is des\gQ.e6.,*'-=-Contemporafy 
Review, 

" It would be difficult to describe the 'iEneid' better than it is done 
here, and still more.difficult to find three more delightful works than the 
' lUad. ' the ' Odyssey, ' and the ' Virgil ' of Mr CoYAds,"— Standard. 
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VI.-HORACE. 

By Theodore Martin. 

' • Though we have neither quoted it, nor made use of it, we have no 
hesitation in sa3ring that the reader who is wholly or for the most part 
imable to appreciate Horace untranslated, may, with the insight he 
gains from the lively, brighf, and, for its size, exhaustive little volume 
to which we refer, account himself hereafter familiar with the many« 
sided charms of the Venusian, and able to enjoy allusions to his life and 
works which would otherwise have been a sealed book to him." — Quar- 
terly Review, * 

" We wish, after closing his book, to be able to read it again for the 
first time ; it is suited to every occasion ; a pleasant travelling com- 
panion ; welcome in the library where Horace himself may be consulted; 
welcome also in the Inter\'als of business, or when leisure is abundant." 
— Edinburgh Review, 

" In our judgment, no volume (of the series) hitherto has come up to 
the singular excellence of that now under consideration, ^he secret of 
this is, that its author so completely puts himself in Horace's place, scans 
the phases of his life with such an insight into the poet's character and 
motives, and leaves on the reader's mind so little of an impression that 
he is following the attempts of a mere modem to realise the feelings 
and expressions of an ancient. Real genius is a freemasonry, by which 
the touch of one hand transmits its secret to another ; and a capital proof 
of this is to be found in the skill, tact, and fellow-feeling with which Mr 
Martin has executed a task, the merit and value of which is qtiite out 
of proportion to the size and pretensions of his volume." — Saturday 
Review. 



VII.-/ESCHYLUS. 

By Reginald S. Copleston, B.A. 

•' A really delightful little volume." — The Examiner, 

"The author with whom Mr Copleston has here to deal exemplifies 
theadvantageofthemethod which has been used in this series. . . . 
Mr Copleston has apprehended this main principle, as we take it to be, 
of his work : has worked it out with skill and care, and has given to the 
public a volume which fulfils its intention as perfectly as any of the 
series." — Spectator, 



VIM.-XENOPHON. 

By Sir Alexander Grant, Bart, 

Principal of the University of Edinburgh. 

*'Sir Alexander Grant tells the story of Xenophon's life with much 
eloquence and power. It has evidently been with him a labour of love ; 
while his wide reading and accurate scholarship are manifest on neaiiy 
every page." — The Examiner, 
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I X.-C I C E R O. 

5y THE Editor. 

'*No charm of style, no iiacility and eloquence of illustration, is 
wanting to enable us to see the great Roman sidvocate, statesman, and 
orator, in the days of Rome's grandeur, in the time of her first fatal 
hastening to her decadence, with whom fell her liberty two thousand 
years ago. The first lines of introduction to this fascinating book are 
fiill of help and light to the student of the classical times who has not 
mastered the classical literature, and in whose interests this book is 
done, simply to perfection." — Saunder/ News-Letter. 

X.-SOPHOCLES. 
By Clifton W. Collins, M.A. 

"Sophocles has now been added to the acceptable and angularly 
equal series of ' Ancient Classics for English Readers.' Mr Collins 
shows great skill and judgment in analjrsing and discriminating the 
plays of the sweet singer of Colonus."— Girar.J/a». 

XI.-PLINY'S LETTERS. 
By the Rev. Alfred Church, M.A., and 

The Rev. W. J. Brodribb, M.A. 

' ' This is one of the best volumes of the series called ' Ancient Classics 
for English Readers/ . . . This graceful littie volume will introduce 
Pliny to many who have hitherto known nothing of the Silver Age." — 
Athenaum. '"'"•» 

•' Mr Lucas Collins's very usefill and popular series has afforded a fit 
opportunity for a sketch of the l!te?a.tid writings of the yoimger Pliny ; 
and the writers of the volume before us have contrived, out of their 
intimate and complete familiarity with their subject, to place the man, 
his traits of character, his friends, and his surroundings so vividly before 
us, that a hitherto shadowy acquaintance becomes a distinct and real 
personage." — Saturday Review, 

XII ~E U R I P I D E S. 

By W. B. Donne. 

' ' This is the twelfth instalment of this admirably conducted series, and 
one of th>-iFcry best that has yet appeared." — Belts Weekly Messenger, 

XML-JUVENAL. 

By Edward Walford, M.A. 

' ' This is one of the best executed volumes of the whole series of 
' Ancient Classics, ' and exhibits Mr Walford's critical powers in a very 
favourable light. "—Pall Mall Gazette. 

X I v.- A RISTOPHANES. 

By the Editor. 

Other Authors^ by various contributors , are in preparation, 
A Volume is published Quarterly, price 2s. 6d. 

45 George Street, Edinburgh ; 37 Paternoster Row, Londok. 



BLACKWOOD'S CLASS - BOOKS. 

Strongly Bound in Clothe unless otherwise stated, 

Q EO LO 6Y. 

Introductory Text-Book of Geology. By David 

Page, LL.D., &C.9 2S. 6d. 

Advanced Text-Book of Geology. By the same, 7s. 6d. 

The Crust of the Earth: A Handy Outline of 

Geology. By the Safne, is. od. 

The Geological ExAMiNATOR. By the same. Sewed, 9d. 

Handbook of Terms in Geology and Physical 

Geography. By the same, .... 7s. 6d, 

ZOOLOGY. 

Text-Book of Zoology. By H. Alleyne Nicholson, 

M.D., &c., .•••... 6s. od. 

Introductory Text-Book of Zoology. By the 

same. Second Edition 2s. 6d. 

Manual of Zoology. By the same, . . . 12s. 6d. 

Examinations in Natural History: Being a Pro- 
gressive Series of Questions adapted to the Author's 
Introductory and Advanced Text-Books and the 
Students' Manual of Zoology. By the same, • is. 

METEOROLOGY. 

Introductory Text-Book of Meteorology. By 

Alexander Buchan, M.A., &c 4s. 6d. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Introductory Text-Book of Physical Geography. 

By David Page, LL.D., &c., . . . . 2S. 6d. 
Advanced Text-Book of Physical Geography. 

By the same, 5s. od*. 

Examinations in Physical Geography. By the 

same. Sewed, Qd. 

Ritter's Comparative Geography. Translated by 

W. L. Gage, 3s. 6d. 

Atlas of Physical Geography. By A. Keith 

Johnston, LL.D., &c. Half-bound, . . 12s. 6d. 

PHYSICS. 

Elementary Handbook of Physics. With 210 

Diagrams. By William Rossiter, F.R.A.S., &c. 5s. od. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Etymological Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The School Etymological Dictionary and Word- 
book. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 254, . . . . 2S. od. 

English Prose Composition. By Rev, J. Currie, M.A., is. 6d. 

A Manual of English Prose Literature. De- 
signed mainly for the Assistance of Students in 
English Composition. By W, Minto, M.«^-» • \W5».^A* 

Yrogressive and Classified Sp^\AJ»o-'^oa«L. ^"s ^. 

Afiss Lockwood; . • * ^"^ 



BLACKWOOD'S CLASS - BOOKS-ContimuA 

PAL/EONTOLOQY. 

A Manual of PaijEont^mbdgy, for the Use of Stu- 
dents. With a Generil Introduction on the Prin- 
ciples of Palxontoi^y. With upwards of .400 
Engravings. By H. Alleyne NicTiolson, M.D., 
&c. One VQlvAe, crown «ro. i5sr* 

BOT A N I 

Advanced Text-Book of Botakv. For the Use of 
Students. By Robert Brown, M.A., Ph.D., Goti 
F.R.G.S., Lecturer on Botany binder the Science 
and Art Department of the Committee of the Privy 
Council on Education. \In the press, 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Manual of Geography. By Rev. Alex. Mackay, LL.D., 

&c. New edition, revised and enlarged, . . 7s. 6d. 

Elements of Geography. By the same, . . 3s. od. 

Outlines of Geography. By the same, . . is. od. 

First Steps in Geography. By the same. Sewed, 4d. 

Or in cloth, 6d. 

Geography of the British Empire. By the same. 

Sewed, 3d. 

Atlas of General Geography. By A. Keith 

Johnston, LL.D., &c. Half-bound, . . 12s. 6d. 
Elementary Atlas of Geography. By A. Keith 

Johnston, LL.D., &c. Half-bound, ... 5s. od. 

HISTORY, 

The Eighteen Chri^an Centuries. By Rev. J. 

' White, 6s. od. 

History OF France. By Rev. J. White, \. , . 6s. od. 

Epitome of Alison's History of Europe, . . 7s. 6d. 

CLASSICS. 

Ancient Classics for English Readers. Edited 
by the Rev. W. Lucas Collins. 18 Volumes are 

published, 2s. 6d. each. 

The above series is well adapted for Ladies^ Schools, 

Atlas of Classical Geography. By A. Keith 

Johnston, LL.D., &c. Half-bound, . . 12s. 6d. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Elements of Agricultural Chemistry. By J. F. 

W. Johnston, ....... 6s. 6d. 

Catechism of Agricultural Chemistry. By J. F. 

W. Johnston, is. od. 

Catechism of Agriculture. By Henry Stephens, is. od. 

ARITHMETIC. 
The Theory of Arithmetic "B^ 'DaNV'^ "^xxwci^ 



